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ABSTRACT 

"A Report of the Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education" (C.R.S.E.)» otherwise known as the Cardinal 
Principles Report, is examined in this document. Emphasis is placed 
on the historical origins, social and educational context, 
philosophical foundations, curricular implications, and evaluation of 
the C.R.S.E. The appendix includes the original C.R.S.E. report. 
Footnotes and a 20-item bibliography are included. (Author/MJM) 
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SIGNIFICANCE 0? THE CARDINAL PRIN'CIPLKS REPORT 



Officially designated. "A Report of the Conimission on 
Reorganization of Secondary Educational (C.R.S.E.). the Cardinal 
Principles Report is significant for at least three reasons. First 
it is a doc.n-.cnt of .ajor importance in the hiscory of the secondary 
education movcnent of the United States. Secondly, it represent, a • . 
distinct reorientation to curriculum planning. H^ird, it deals „xth 
many of the educational problems and issues that persist today. The 
philosophical and methodological mean, employed to cope with these 
problems and issues, therefore, is worthy of careful reflection. 

Historical Sittni f icance 
Published in 1918. the Cardinal Principles Report was ' • 
fo.-malatod during a trnn.itional period in the history of /.merican secondary 
education. The age of "moderate revision" (1390-1905) was past and the ~ 
era of the Progressive Education Association (1919-1950' s) had not yet 
begun. 2 Developed during the intervening period, which had its own 
dl.tinctive characteristics, the report of the C.R.S.E., summarized past 
traditions, compromised contemporary trends and anticipated subsequent 
educational developments. Recognition of the historical significance of 
this report prompted Crcmin to write: 

Hc'o'-'t;l^T^^' the contribution of the Co,n.nission on the 
Kco,.,.n,zation of Secondary Education was to redefine the 

o thc'V ""-""^^ ^° '^^^ ^'^^^"t that in doing 

s'i.. "'f '° Srasp certain new and highly 

; ' 'r'' "^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ --^"^^ 

: Cardinal Principles have been legion, 

^nuo.. vc doos seem amiss to argue that most of the 
upoit:.'.nt and influcncial movements in the field since 
in6 h..vo simply been footnotes to the classic itself 3 
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Curricular Si »ni f < ^n^^. 
redefining the roU of the secondary school, the 
cardinal Principles has c.rricuiar significance for several other 
-sons. KiVst, it reflects a shift a„ay fro» the emphasis placed o„ 
individualism during the age ef .Wderate revision., to a new base for 
cumculu:... thinking, namely social processes. Krug describes the ' 
period during „hich the Cardinal Principles «re formulated as a tl„e 
of "anti-individualistic reaction. -4 

secondly, the report is important because it .ade specific 
recommendations regarding the Tour crucial questions which .ust be 

considered- in all curriculuia planning. Th..-. 

urn pxannlng. The;!e questions are concerned 

"it:h: (1) ,Hc fon:.lation of objectives. (2) th. selection of 

learning activities and instructional nethods 

mecnods, (3^ the organization of 

educational experiences and (.> evaluative techniques. The apecific 
roco^endations of the Co..ission „ill he discussed in a later portion 
of this review. 

Thirdly, tho report of the C R q p • , 

C,R,S,E. has curricular significance 

because it considers a wide range of controversial issues in secondary 
-..cation. .„ong these issues are the dropout prohle.. individual 
diH^rcnees. organisation of the ele.entary, Junior, and senior 
high school ■a.dcr, departmentali.ed instruction; universal secondary 
education; vocational guidance and education; differentiated curriculu„a. 
co„prehonsive vs. specialised high schools; methods of org«i.,.„g and 
«d.,inlsteri„g currlcul™ planning co™ittees; the administrator.a roU 
tn curr.cu^. .cve,=p.c„t; part-ul.e and compulsory education 
.e,uire,:.>.„ts ,.s „eU as the inclusion and functions of numeroua .o-c.lUd 
practical subjocr.'i,^ 
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Finally, the Cardinal PrincipJie,- Report has curricular 
significance because it represented *\.,a system oC classifying 
educational objectives...** which raised the question: ''Is thc'school 
responsible for all of the major areas of living?"^ 

SECONDARY EDUCATION DURING ITS ADOLESCENCE 

During the f/.rst two decades of the twentieth century the 
public high school movement \7as growing out of its chil'dhood days of 
private schools and academics and was rapidly approaching its adulthood 
where a variety of large metropolitan secondary schools prevailed. 
This period of transitional growth and change might well be conceived 
of as the adolescent years of the secondary education movement. 

Physical Growth 

Krug identifies the year I890^as the beginning of a period^ 
of rapid growth in secondary education. During the short span of 
approximately twenty years the number of high school pup (Is, teachera 
and builfiings increc:icd at a tremendous rate. National enroXlraents 
grew fror.' 500,000 students in 1900 to nearly 2,000,000 by 1920. 
During this same period the number of teachers increased nine- 
fold. Between 1900 and 1920 from 6,000 to U,000 high schools were 
buiit in all regions of the United States.^ 

Referring to ^'changes in the secondary-school population," 
the Cardinal Principles report suggested some of the implications of 
thi.s rapid rata of growth. 
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The number of pupils has increased, according to. 
Federal returns, for one for every 210 of the total 
population in 1889-90, to one for every 89 in 1909-10, 
in 1914-15 ^''^''^ °^ population 

Other dimensions of the growth taking place during these 
years and che overall significance of th:= period of rapid change- are 
suggested by Butts and Cremin in the following statement: 

By 1918 there i,as little doubt that the struggle had 
been conclusively won. Public high schopls of every 
kxnd existed throughout the Union. There were com- 
prehensive high schools-by far the most common- 
vocational high schools, manual training high schools, 
industrial trade and commercial high schools. High 
schopl populations were clearly rising and although 
controversy continued, public secondary education had 
wide support among the American people. 

Changes in Character 
Butts and Cremin' s preceding description of the various 
types of high schools emerging during the early 1900's calls 
attention to a change in the character of secondary education during 
this transitional period. High schools were no longer conceived of as 
institutions designed largely for a population whose destination... 
were predominately college. Instead secondary schools were attempting 
to meet the diversified needs of many different adolescent group.. A 
growing convnittment to the major ideals of free, popular and univer.al 
educationil was undoubtedly contributing to this basic character 
transfomntion. The Cardinal Principles Report called attention to 
this transformation when it stated; 

The character of the secondary-school population has 
oeon moJified by the entrance of large numbers of 
pupils of widely varying capacities, aptitudes, social 
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heredity, and destinies in life. Furthermore, the 
broadening of the scope of secondary education has 
brouiiht to the school many pupils who do not 
complete the full course but leave at various stages 
or advancement.'-'^ 

While these changes were occurring in the nature of high schools, 
other forces were operating in American society which would also 
profoundly influence education. / 

/ 



ERIC 



Environmental Influences 
Between the years 1905 and 1920 the American educational 
scene was dominated by three powerful social movements: social 
efficiency, scientific management, and vocationalism. 
Social i:fficicncv 

Social efficiency was founded on the premise that human 
beings achieved control over their environment prim.-.rily because 
they were social beings. As such they were capable of developing 
and utilising social speech, thought and institutions. Like George 
Herbert Mead a.nd James Baldwin, proponents of social efficiency saw 
thoughl- and i.iteUiocnce as essentially tools to be used to achieve 
a particularly desirable goal - an efficic^nt society. Thus, it wa. 
suggested that the schools be used to develop these tools which would 
not only help man adapt to his environment, but would also allow him 
to manipulate his cnviroa.,ent . for his o;m purposes. 13 

Krug. it will be recalled, identified one of the basic 
charactorisLxcs of Lhis age of social efficiency when he described 
it in terms of an "ant i- individualistic reaction." Rejecting the 
stress placed on i...iividualism during tho era of the "moderata 
revision" of the 1890's, supporters of social efficiency emphasized ' 
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social processes. 

Besides reorienting the think'ing about the bases of 
curriculum planning, this new emphasis had at least three other 
observable consequences in the field of education. First, the social 
sciences received more attention. This was due to the fact that the 
whole efficiency movement received much of its support from a group 
of highly articulate social scientists. Secondly, sociology achieved" 
status as a legitimate discipline. Finally, the concept, as well as 
the term "social studies" became po^ .lar in academic circles. "^^ 

Advocates of social efficiency frequently represented two 

dxstinct viewpoints regarding the role of the school in society. 

The first can best be descriScd by the term "social control." The 

second vie^n^oint was characterised by a more moderate "social service" 

orientation. 

Edward ROSS, author of Social Control which was published 
in 1901. «as one of the leading spokesman for the social controllsr. 
faction. Ross believed"the masses should be controred by the leaders 
of society! Like most social controlists, he was motivated by a 
strong sense of goodness. Krug suggests this group might well be 
labeled "do goodcrs." It was their sincere intention to convert 
everyone to be good. Thus, education was seen as a major vehicle 
that could be used to achieve this end. The school was therefore 

} 6 

considered a means of social control. 

Ernest Groves, a prominent sociologist during the early 
1900s gave cor.niderablc support to Ross's views. Groves believed 
society could determine individual characteristics. He also believed 
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the schools could and should manipulate the immature adolescent to 
insure his proper development. Groves advocated the study of 
anthropology because he considered primitive societies good examples 
of the proper exercise of adequate social control. 

4 

Another leading sociologist who supported social control was 
Charles Ellv/ood. He believed that compulsory education as it existed 
was inadequate because it was based on the arbitrary criteria of age« 
Age did not detennine social efficiency, according to Ellwood. 
Therefore, he argued all children should be "sent^ccd*' to school 
until the age of at least sixteen. If by that time they iiere unable 
to demonstrate a satisfactory degree of social efTicieftcy they should 
be institutionalized. ^8 

Undoubtedly, one of the most influencial proponents of 
social control v/as David Sncdden. A former student of Ross, Snedden 
served as the first Conimissioncr of Education in Massachusetts and 
later beaime a professor of education at Teacher's College, Columbia,^ 
Writing numerous articles and actively participating in the National 
Education Association (N.E.A.)> he strongly advocated full social 
control through the schools. One of the major responsibilities of 
the schools was to separate the '*goats from the sheep" and to educate 
and prepare adolescents for their particular social and vocational 
roles in adult i^ocicty. 

Adequate preparation for these anticipated roles meant 
separate specialized high schools, according to Sncdden. The complex 
technical nature of modex"n industrial occupations required intense and 
specialized training. No single comprehensive curriculum could 

/ 

/ 
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adequately provide the kind of training necessary for numerous 
specific vocational roles. Therefore, Snedden argued, students with 
an aptitude for railroad engineering should attend a separate 
specialized- high school where the curriculum, was exclusively designed 
to train railroad engineers. Only when everyone was channeled into 
the proper role according to his aptitude would there be a socially 
efficient 5>ociety.21 

. Snedden, liko many of'his conteir.poraries was highly 
critical of the so-called traditionally academic curriculum. Instead 
he favored an educational progra:n based on goals defined "...in terms 
of human good. "22 typical of his denunciations of the academics was 
the following statement: 

We drive our boys and girls hard up the slopes of 
Lacm, French and German, but we are forced to fall 
back on mystical and uncertain faiths in the endeavor 
to justify our driving. .. Seldom can. we measure 
tangible results of our teaching. 23 

Although he was particularly vehement in his attacks on Latin, Ic • 
should not be inferred that Snedden was opposed to subject matter per 
se. Rather he believed that the traditional academic subjects should 
be replaced by more practical courses of ^tudy.^^ 

Like Snedden, but considerably more moderate in their 
approach, the advocates of social service also considered the school 
a social a.c;ency. However, emphasis was placed on service and not on 
control. One of the major responsibilities of the school therefore, 
was Co provide the community with needed social services. The 
neighborhood sci^r^l social-center appeared to be a direct expression 
of idc^a. 
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LT.petus for this notion of coininunity sorvice steir-Tied primarily 
frcni tvo sources: the rise of social work and the settlement house 
moverr.enC, The acceptance of social vork as a respectable profession • 
ir; the early years of the twentieth century did much to advance the 
idea of co:n^r.unity service. Beginning in the 1890*s the settlement 
house novenent provided the spark for the idea of social service. It 
is significant to note that it was during this period that John Dewey, 
then at the University of Chicago, became associated with Jane Addaras 
founder of liull House, This association was undoubtedly the source of 
many of Dewey's ideas reg'^rding the school's role in society, Jane 
Dewcy-Janc Addam's namesake, wrote about this relationship in 1939 
and stated: 

De\;ey's faith in democracy as a guiding force in 
education took on both a sharper and deeper meaning 
because of Hull House and Jane Addams,^^ 

John Dewey identified hir.self with the social efficiency 

movcr:.cnt when he \.*rote in De.r.ocracy and Education , "One of the major 

27 

air;s of the school is social efficiency," Considering his support 
for the idea of school social centers and his association with Jane 
Addams, Dewey must be classified on the social service side of the 
efficiency mov^T.ent. Although he occasionally leaned toward social 
control he definitely cannot be associated with the extreme Snedden* 
El\:ood posiL;on.*'S VTnile it is not feasible to explore all the aspects 
of Dewey's philosophy of education within the scope of this review, it 
is ir.portaut: to recognize that many of his ideas did represexxt the 
social service side of the efficiency movement. 
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Dev;cy*s interpretation of the role of the school in relation 

to this movement was considerably diff ft^A that of many of hia 

contemporaries.- Examination of some of his views indicates he stood 

in marked contrast to Ross, Snedden, Ellwood and other social 

controlists. Such a contrast is evident in the following statement 

in which Dewey said: 

...social efficiency is nothing less than the 
socialization of mind which is actively concerned 
in nr.king cxpcrier^ces more communicable, in 
breaking do\v^l the barriers of social stratification 

which xahko individuals impervious to the interests 

o c 

of others .-^ 

This statement seemed to be in direct conflict with Ross's idea that 

the masses shoul be controlled by their social leaders* It also 

appeared to turn che controlists hierarchy of values upside down. 

Instead of viewing, the school as a means of insuring social efficiency 

Dewey seemed to be advocating that social efficiency be used as a 

means for improving education. Commenting on the educational value 

of social efficiency Dei;cy wrote; 

But social efficiency as an educational purpose should* 
mean cultivation of power to join freely and fully 
in shared on common activities* 

Social efficiency, according to Dewey did not mean that everyone 

should be cciucated for a particular set of social roles, but rather 

it meant the ^^cultivation of power.*' 

Dewey did not accept the idea of external control or 

regulation oi 'dut educative process as the best means of achieving C 

socially efiioi.nu society. Instead he argued that: 

Control, in truth, means only an emphatic form of ^ 
direct. 'On of powers, and covers the ccgulatlon 
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gained by an individual through his o\m efforts 
quite as cuch as that brought about vhen others 
take the Ittad.-^^ 

For Dcvcy che ultimate goal of education was 'siiT;ply more education. 
It was a process of continuous reconstruction of experiences, an Idea 
which ''••.is marked off from education as preparation for a remote 
future. • •''•^^, 

Dev;ey's thoughts on education encompassed both the emphasis 

placed on the individual during the era of ''moderate revision" and 

the concern for social processes which emerged during the social 

efficiency movement. The educational process, according to Dewey haS 

two sides; the psychological and the sociological • 

Kducaf.ion, therefore, n^ust begin with a psychological 
insif^ht into tlie child's capacities, interests and 
habits ... .These powers, interests and habits must be 
cotitinuaily interprcccd^ They aust be trnnslated into 
teras o£ their social equivalents into tenuis of 
what they are capable of in the way of social service**'*^ 

Even though he rejected the extreme anti-individualistic reaction of 

many of his contemporaries, Dewey may still be identified with the 

social efficiency movements 

Scb.ools \/ere essentially social ^nstitutions in Dewey's 

o.oinion and education was basically a social process. Therefore, he 

argued tho school i^hould be designed as a minature community 

rcpre:';cnt ing "...present life as real and vital to the child/*-'^ The 

ideal school, .iccording to Dewey, \:ould be an embryonic community life 

alive wi::h .ict:vLlics that reflected occupations of the larger society 

Here :ho idc > tchind Dewey's "activities program.*' 
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Cosnizant of the changing environn.cnc in industrial America, 

Dewey believed education had to be open-ended. Its purpose should be 

neither to conserve a received tradition, nor produce a new society 

according to so:uc prescvibcd blueprint. Rather education had to 

provide the nieans for selecting from the best impulses of people and 

in doing so help society move along the lines of the most promising 

direction. This type of social service could best be provided for 

through an open-ended educational process. Thus he argued: 

A society \;hich is mobile, which is full of channels 
for the distribution of a change occurring anyivhere, 
must 3CC to ic thvit its members are educated to 
personal initiative and adaptability. Otherwise, 
they will be overwhelmed by t'nc changes in which 
they are caught and whose significance or connections 
they do not perccive.*^^ 

Connlincnting this conception of education as an open 
ended process was Dewey's **problem-solving approach," This implied 
that the exact outcomes of any educational experience were never 
certain. True learning emerged through a process of reflective 
thinking which began with a problem and proceeded to explore, 
h>pothesi:^.d, and test various solutions to that problem. Since 
the outccrr.es could never be completely anticipated it might be argued 
that D^wey would reject the idea of social control on the grounds that 
he could never be sure v;hat he was controlling for, 

Eqjr.Uy important to Dewey'^ philosophy of education was his 
comnitcment oC the democratic way of life. Throughout Democracy and 
Kducnt Ion , ho continually emphasized the importance of a cooperative 
<,harlr.,; oi C'V-..jn aims, cor.^mon beliefs, co::r;;on attitudes and 



/ 
/ 
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experiences. Typical of this commiccuent was the following 
statement: 



In order to have a large nuribcr of values in common 
all Che r^er.sbers of the group must have an equable 
opportunity to receive and take from others. There 
must be a lar^c variety of shared undertakings and 
experience. . . ' 

Butts end Cremin suipj^iarized Dewey's COT„-dttn'.cnt to democratic 
principles when chey stated. "Dewey made the democratic ideal and 
democratic way of life the fundamental for his whole conception of 
education. "'^0 

Like Che social controlists, Dewey also attacked the 
trnditio-.;al concept of subject matter. However, his attack, unlike 
that of Sneddcn. was not ained at eliminating any particular so-called 
"acadeuic courses." Dewey was instead concerned about the traditional 
methods and ri^id classifications and isolation of subjects. He argued 
that individual subjects should not be used to train one or even a 
set of f.icuitios. Rather the whole child functioning in a complete 
and unified environment was the proper course of study. Thue, he 
wrote : 

■ Isolation of subject matter from a social context 
is the chiof obstruction in current practice to 
securing a general training of mind. ^2 

Subjec::s were not ends in themselves but rather beginning points for 
Dewey, lie w.is not interested in doing away with traditional courses 
of study, but rather he favored recreating the curriculum to develop 
new subject iTiattor .^'-^ 

Thu';, it seemed that while the leaders of the two branches 
of the svcial eft icicncy movement disagreed about whether education 
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should be reorganized for the purposes of social control or social 

4 

service, they did share an anti-academic bias*^^ Both factions were 
opposed to the traditional curriculum founded on so-called "academic" 
subjects. Hov;ever,-it is irr.portant to recognize that this bias was 
not against all cutject matter. 

Scientific Mnna<>ement 

Additional support for this bias came from the scientific 
management movement which also developed during the early decades cf 
the twentieth century. Like social efficiency this movement exercised 
considerable influence in academic circles. Krug indicates that the 
development of scientific management encouraged more anti-academic 
bias than any other single force. 

Orginating in the time study movement in the tailor industry, 
scientific managcinent was soon applied to educational planning* Un- 
fortunately, the basic concepts of this movement suffered a two-fold 
distortion in the hands of zealous curriculum workers. The first dis* 
tort ion resulted when educators inferred that when scientific manage- 
ment was applied to curriculum evaluation ^it raised the question: How 
good arc these particular subjects? VTliile this inference was not in 
itself haraiul it did lead to a second distortion. Once the initial 
question had been raised curriculum workers made an ideological jump 
v;hich prcnotied them to ask such questions as: Does arithmetic produce 
good citizens? or Does Latin produce vocationally efficient people? 
Many tradLtionc^i subject-matter specialists v;ere forced to admit they- 
lacked th^: bailie data to support an affirmative answer to this query* 
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Onfi result was the developmftnt of a strong anti-acadenic bias. 

Spreading quickly, this bias pror.-.ptcd educators to challenge 

all academic subjects to prove their right to exist. Each subject 

was asked to justify its presence in the ciirriculuta and to do so in 

relation to- tl:e c;oals of social efficiency. Thus, such subjects as 

Latin, Greek, and ancient history were asked to cither prove that: 

they contributed to good citizenship and vocational efficiency or 

\ 

S>2t out of the curriculum. 

Confronted with such a seemingly impossible challenge, many 
academicians developed ingenious justifications for their particular 
subject. Any opportunity which offered such justifications was quickly 
seized. One such opportunity presented itself when the supporters of 
scientific wanagei-ent expressed concern over the eight hour working 
day. Obviously taere was great danger in workers having an excess of 
leisure and recreation tine. As a result preparation for the socially 
efficient use of leisure tine became a responsibility of the school. 
Subjects now could justify their presence in the curriculum on the 
basis oe their ability to contribute to the efficient use of leisure 
Cime.^^ 

Vocatic: al isri 

Vocationnlisw actually began as early as 1876 when the 
industrial suproir.ocy of the United States was seriously challenged for 
the first tir.0 at the Philadelphia Centennial. Exposition. From the 
bcginniisn, the relation of education to national progress had' been a 
major thcr^.c of the Centennial. Kuch to the surprise of many Americans, 



t 
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a few displays fron\ Russia dominated the show, \faat happened in effect 
was that these displays showed the L-cst that Russian educators had 
scored an important breakthrough regarding the proble;ii of organizing 
nieaningful, instructive manual training. 

From this inception the movernent toward vocational education 
grew rapicly. By -the late lS70*s the N.E.A, had become an arena for 
dcbr.te concerning manual training. ^^^^ iGDO^s witnessed a rapid 
Cvovrvh of manual training and ho.T.emaking courses in secondary schools. 
It was also durir.g rhc 1890' s that the trade school idea emerged 
The year 1910 proved to be the turning point in the vocational education 
nover.cnt, according to Creir.in. T\;onty-nino states were then sponsoring 
seme Corra of ir.ciui^tr ial education. 

Sup;>ort for the movement came from labor through the American 
Fcder:.tion oC Labor (A.F,L.), from agriculture via the Grange and 
from r..inuf..ci:urers through the National Association of Manufacturers .^1 
Such support as this led to the fomation of the Commission on National 
Aid to Vccntlop.al Education in 1914. This group strongly recommended 
thr.t fcdornl funds be used to support teachers and supervisors of 
trade, ind^.-sLrial and agricultural subjects at the secondary level. 
Finally, in 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act was passed by Congress and 
federal r.:d to vocacior.al secondary education was approved. 

D-;.\-y .suggested five reasons for this rapid rise of vocational 
education ir. /-.narica. First, there was an increased esteem in 
deroccatfc i^wcicCicn for manual labor. Second, vocational occupations 
ac.yjlrcJ. ^:-,ti:,.e. Third, industry based on skilled technology 
replaced fit; p.-viou:; rule of thumb method which had been handed down 
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fro. on« go„er.tio„ to the no.t. t^o^.t,,, the p„.s„U of knowl.dgo, 
PartUulan, 1„ science, b.o«. „oro oxporipoot.l „„d less dependent 
^pon literacy t.iditlon. PUth. advances In the psychology „£ learning 
'.^n into line „Uh the increased importance o£ industry i„ toericn 

suggests vocatlonalism had its .ost dramatic i.papt:' on 
secondary education as a result of Douglas's Report of 1905. This ' 

report of the ^jovp^-nnv-' e j j , 

n« „ove.aoc s comDisslon in Massachusetts focused 

.".ncion on 25,000 students het„ae„ the a^es of 14 and 16 who dropped 
o« of ele:.entary school and „ere unemployed or employed in dead-end " 
Jobs. The co=-.,lssion concluded that the reason these students had 
left school ,,.s hecause Che educational pro,ra„ had failed to provide 
the. With an ade,ua.e practical preparation for life. This of course ' 
l^Plie. vocational education. Copies of this report wore widely 
Circulated throughout the United States. Krug indicates this report 
- the highlight of the vocational .»vc„ent and suggests that it. 
l»,.act on education was comparable to that of Sputnik in W'.?'' 

VocationaUsm supported the educational denuiads of the 
^.ocial cracency and scientific manageae^t n,ove„ents In two v.,y,. 
First, Cho.e w;.o favored vocational education attacked the traditional ' 
academic subjects. Second, they called for a ™re practical curriculu., 
desiga.d to prepare youth for everyday living, including of course, 
vocetioncil responsibility, 

thspite of the insistence of these leaders to the contrary. It 
tecar. app.nrc.... ..rend 1,10 that .ar.y of the pupils entering the high ' ' 

=chool sun preferred the traditional academic subjects. Conceding ' 
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to those demands tho supporcors of vo=,tio„,Usr., pushed for differed.' 
tlated ourricul.,.3 i„ the hijh school. , two tracU systa. „.s 
advocated. One trac., „fth a vocational emphasis, would desfgned ' 
for pupils Who saw hi^h school as tormina! educati„„. .ha other track, 
vxth an academic flavor, would he intended for those students preparing 
for eollese. It was reco™ended that such a differentiation begin as 
ea.., as fifth ,rade or at least no later than seventh erade. Unfortunately 
™»ch of the dualis..> which resulted when certain subjects were labeled 
college preparation and others vocational subjects still regains today. 

• Evidence of the general unity „t thought a„,ong the supporters . 
of vocationalts,, and social efficiency can be found in a brief ■ 

examination of the early career of n„,.l„, » 

rc-tr ot Charles Prosser. As an educational 

leader during the years 1,10 to 1,20, Prosser serve, in two important 
..o=itions. initially he was an' Assistant Co„,issioner of Education i„ 
Massachusetts under „avtd Sneddon. S„bse,„ently he b„ca.,e the 
secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Vocational 
Education. Undoubtedly, he achieved his greatest prominence „any • 
. yoars later when he proposed the now famous Pressor Resolution of 1945 
«>.Xch ushered in the life adjustment movement.' Hevertheless , ic i. ' ' 
Significant to note that during the early 1,00's he was an example of 
those who hrouKht together the ideas of social efficiency and 
vocations lism.^^ 



luring these early years of the twentieth century, physical 
growth .:,a„,.es in the character of secondary education along with 
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-=U1 o«lclo„cy. sci.„.UU „,,,,,„„,,,^^ 
- ...... =„ „.„„3P,..o c„„,o. „u„ ,„„^, 

'this period as part nf «' o ^ *. . 

P-rt of ...a natxonw.de comprehensive reform movement. "57 

Kay assert, that the whole culture of this .r. 

re ot this era was "...a fundamentally 

unstable co.-r.pound. It f ill«^ e . 

P It called for questioning ideas and institutions, "58 

Krug concurs v;hen he describf^q th< ^ „ 

atmnsphoro was dominated by a roier-,1 f„„i • 

y 8^.wral fcoUns of reform and a desire of 

social l„prove™.,r.5. ,„,,„,3 „^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Senegal .rer.d .o„ard re.o™ is .»„.l„ed 1„ .Ke l„Uo„l,, ^rare^e.: • 

of revolt, other I-'-nHc ^^^^''r '^"'^ various movement 
curron. ^c.i:::^:'l:^;^^l'^^i'^^^ finding 
-;;o calHn, classical cdu^at^o^^'' I :3"wor';\™:^' ' 

-aci.-.cy^e:t^.L°^- - 
bringing forvard precise proposals .6o''' 

Reflecting the anti-acadc.ic bias engendered by social 

efficiency, scientific management and vocat ional ism. numerous writers 

of this period called for educational refom a 

retorm. Among these are George 

Santayana who in 1912 labeled Da<!f • 

past .toorican idealism, "The Genteel 

Tradition" and argued that: 

...the ncadoraic philosopiiies of lon 
OVA. of couch With the busy Prac ic 1 A "^^^^^^^y 
Taco philosophies had bec;ne' a ' : a^H^s't? 
msco^id of a guide to life.^1 ^^^•^'^"t pastime 

Another article which appeared in th^ . 

i^F «iea in the Saturday Evening Post- 

r... .ao.odrMs s..e .rac'rlcalls. a„ac. o„ rradlUo„al ' 

education whou it ashod: 
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...hou long will our n^.cdieval hirh schools be dominated 
by cnc baliovars Ln that snobbish, useless, indefinable 
coacept-.culturo? ...urhen will the hi^.h school start 
teaching, nen now to get jobs and wo:acn how to keep 
house? *^ 

Undoubtedly, one of the irost comprehensive expressions of reformism 
was n:ade by Georse Strayer at the National Education Association ' • 
proceodinss in June 1918. Because Strayer's remarks were made in' 1913 
they reflected many of the major themes incorporated in educational ' 
refcna moveu>ent. Echoing the prevailing disenchantment with the 
traditional conception of education, Strayer • expressed concern about 
"...cercain c.Ui deficiencies in our schcn-.e of secondary education. 

Sirnilar to rc..,vj r,,odarn day reformists Strayer substantiated his fears 
by pointing out that; 

/.T^erican boys and girls of c;r..hteon years of age are 
r.:.p2-o>cn..JLely tvo yc-arc behind their Kuropean con- 
ten-.p ovaries in intellectual training. 

Reflecting one of the major thcsnes of the vocational 

movement he continued by calling for '■..'.differentiated courses of " 

stv-.dy in the intc-.-r.odiate schools" (refers to junior high schools)/. 

A:cordin3 to Strayer, such courses should: 

...provide not only for those who go on through high 
school and college, but also for tho^e who are to go 
into corrjnerce and industry. 

Hmphojizing the practical orientation of social efficiency, 
scientific rn.inajcment and vocationalism Strayer urgued: 

A very nuch larger provision should be made in the 
hou:,rhold arts, infcluding cooking, sewing, miUinary, 
drc-.sumnkir.-, designing, household decoration, for 
t-r\:., :.\.o make their greatest contribution alone 
th(;;;e lines. 
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Pursuing this same lo;)jic, which seemed to reflect views of David 
Snedden and other social controlists, he continued, "An attempt 
should also be made to find similar abilities and discover aptitudes 
of boys.'* 

Continuing in the reformist vein, Strayer argued that 
courses needed to be revised, '*..,so as to provide in them some de- 
finite relationship to the everyday experience and v;ork.'* This Idea of 
revLSLHg courses raCner than eliminating them seemed to come close to 
Dev;ey^s philosophy of "recreating the curriculum,'* Nothing is lost lA 
teaching raatl)ematics which can be used in the shop or science which 
is related to our everyday life," argued Strayer, 

Concluding his r. marks Strayer advised, "Schools must keep up 
with modern needs... We mt'St provide reorganization..."^^* 

Considering the changes that had occurred in secondary 
education and the influence of social efficiency, scientific 
managen.ent and vocationalism, it appears that Strayer had summarized 
the trend toward educational reform. Furthermore, looking back, his 
remarks also seemed to provide considerable justification for the work 
of the Corjumission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education (C.R,S,E») 

OVERVIEW OF THE C.R.S.E, 
Understanding the direction taken by this commission requires 
some knowledge of its origin, sponsorship, organization and most 
important of all, the members of the main reviewing committee. 
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Origin, Snonsorf^hip , nnd Organir^atlon of the. Co.irnisslon - 

Officially organized in 1913, the co::;nmission was a direct 
outgrov;th of Che 1911 N.E.A» committee on the articulation of high 
school and college, In its report this co-.^-nittee attempted to 
redefine the function of the secondary school. It recommended the 
modification of college entrance requirements so that the high school 
could adjust its program to meet the needs of all students without 
closing to them opportunities for continued higher learning. The 
recognition of the high school as an institution that should serve 
both college-bound and non-college bound students implied a need for 
further reorganization. This need led directly to the creation of the 
Conmi:ision on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 

Spontiorod by the I>^ational Kducjtlon Association (N.E.A.) and 
the U, S. Office of Education, the co:iunission was organized into 
seventeen co;n.mittces. Sixteen of these cominittecs were responsible 
for issuing reports dealing with the general organization and 
adminis ti'ution of secondary school as well as the aims, methods, and 
content of bpccific courses of study. The seventeenth committee, 
designated ns the main reviev;ing comn^ittee, was responsible for 
evaluatin^^ the work of the other comiiiittees , holding annual meetings, 
conductinc; correspondence and outlining" •••in one brief report those 
fundo'-icntal principles that would be most helpful in directing 
secondary education, 

Mm'.bers of Che Rcvi evnnf*. Coirmittees 
Chc:rr,cd with these responsibilities, the reviewing committee' 
v;as con,;>o^.cd of the sixteen conuuttee chairmen, a general chalr.it'in and 
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ten mor.bers at large. This ccnmittec was unusual in at least four 
respects. First, as a sroup. it represented an extremely diversified 
collection of professional interests and backgrounds. Included In 
• this group ^;ere: a state high suporvLsor. the United States 
Conn^issioner of Education. Bi> professors of education fron, various 
colleges and universities, a vepresentative of the New York City ' 
Ethical Culture School, two representatives of the international Y.M.c'.A,. 
a principal of r. technical high school, a dean of the Cleveland School 
of Art. two high school classroom, teachers, two representatives of the 
United States Bureau of Education, a director of .usic and an associate' 
superintendent of schools. 

Second, this reviewing cor.,r.ittee had the unique distinction of 
being the first national group to be headed by a relatively unknown) 
for«,er classroo. teacher. Clarence Kingslcy. the general chairman was 
the first nan to step into such a position directly from the classroonu ' 
Kingsley was for::,erly a uathcn^atics teacher at the Boy's Technical 
.High School in Brooklyn.^^ He achieved son,e prominence because of his ^ 
tireless efforts as the chaix-^an of the N.E.A.'s 1911 cc.ittec on the 
articulation of .he high school and college. It was because of his 
outstanding work on this earlier co..ittee that he became chainnan of 
the reviewing co-..nittee of the C.R.S.E.^^ More will be said about 
this unui,u.->l n.nn in subsequent portions of this review. 

Third, this reviewing con-.mittee was unusual because even 

though it included six prof G<;«;nr<: nr^^r, 

prore.-sors, none of these men represented any 

of the: traditior.n Academic disciplines. Instead all six were 

professors of education. 
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Fourth. Lhis revieuinn co.mnittce was unusual because of its 
. obvious shortaso of clas^.oo. roprosentoUve. . Although the co„.ission 
vas primarily concerned with the reorganisation of secondary education 
there uerc only two secondary classroom teachers on the reviewing 
co™„ittec. It must be acknowledged however, thnf there were other 
•representatives of secondary education on this co.nnittee. e.g. 
Clarence Kingsley and the two high school principals. Nevertheless, 
there were only lwo classroom teachers. 

Inspire of their diversified backgrounds and the unusual 
characteristics of this group, th. reviewing con^.ttce was able to 
acco.pli.h a number of noteworthy achievements. Without n doubt, 
the .ost Significant accompl ish,nent of all vas the creation of the 
Cardinal I'rincipios Report. 

ANALYSIS UF THE CARDINAL rRINCIPLKS REPORT 
Enrlter in this review it was suggested that the Cardinal 
Principle. Report had curricular significance because it represented a 
shift in the basic approach to curriculum planning. Analysis of this 
report would not bo complete without an understanding of the 
particular app-oach taken by the C.R.S.E ^ 

^"■liSi ll-' r Appr £ach_j)_f_Mi e__C. R^S. E , 
li«"icl, i„dicatod thorc are only three basic roferct,, or 
orUntacio,,., „o. ,,Me Co oon.idcr in rl,o .ovolop„e„. „£ ourriculu™ 
patterns. Tl.osc tnree referent., are, (D ..n-s organised Wlcdge 
<*tc„ is „r,..«.,v,.J „, t„e vario..., ,,„bject fields, (2, society „ith 
Us i„stit„,,,„„s and social ..recesses and (3) the iadr.idual „it„ 
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Consldoration of those throa b.,.i= rcf croncs-subj Oct „atter, 
soaoty tha individual- loads inovit.My to tho critical ,„eaUo„ 
Of priority. Any approoch to curricU,:, pUnnin, „„st consider M 
throe referents . It is never a question of which one to consider. 
R-her a far n,ore eo»,ploK proble„ arises when it becomes necessary to 
arrange tho throe ioferonts in so„e priority of importance. Curricula 
»pprcaehes differ fro» one another only in tho way in which they order 
■ ^uoject matter, society and the individual. Uke ell currieul™ 
planning groups the reviewing co,»ittee of the C.R.S.E. was faced with ' 
the problem of decidin. which of these referents it was going to 
emphc.SLze, 

BasUaUy. thcra are only three di..tinct approaches to 
curric.Uun plcn.in.: (1) the subject-cen.erod approach. (2) the 
society-ccnte.od .pp.oach and (3) the individual-oriented approach.^^ 
Docidin. where to place the c.phn.sis i.. largely a .natter of value ' 

judgcnicnt, JurX as it is true of nil .1 

IS true or all other curriculum planning groups, 

the iipproach used bv thp P p q v , 

oy C.R.S.t. was supported by a particular concept 

of the school., function in society, a p-lrt^eular philosophy of 
education end a speciiic viewpoint regarding the interaction between 
the loarner, the situation and the teacher during tho learning procea.. 

Surveyi,,,; tho cardinal Principles Report it appears that the 
three basic rofc-.-nt were consistently arranged in a definite priority 
ot i..,.or,a.ce. The first sentence of the report was indicative of 
that priority. r.; j-endr. as follo^^s: 
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Secondary cducatjon should be determined by the 
needs of the society to be served. lIu: character 
ot tP.c individu.ilji to be educated and the knowlcdre 
of educational theory and practice available. /J 

Judsing front this introduction it appears that the C.R.S.li. had adopted 
a society-centered curricular approach, ^^ile this single statement' 
cannot be considered conclusive proof by itself, it can be recognized 
as an indication of the ccr-.miss ion' s basic approach. 

Besides this initial statement there scans to be at leasf four 
other indications that the Cardinal Principles Report was written from 
a socie;;y-concered orientation. First, the members of the reviewing 
cor...-..ittee were undoubtedly influenced- by the existing educational climate. 
It will be recalled that the general tenor of the atmosphere between 
1915 and 1918 k..id heavy er^phasis on social processes and societial 
necd^. Kurtiicnr.orc, the existing anti-acadeuic bias of social 
efficiency, scientific nunaaement and vocationalism appeared to 
discourage the use of subject matter 'as the primary referent in 
curriculun planning. In addition, it will be remembered that the 
proposals of educational reformists were primarily motivated by a felt 
need to keep pace with a changing society. It must also be recognized 
that while educators liko Snedden and Dewey considered the individual 
in their writing-., it was usually in relation to the more important 
roferent-sociccy: Since the members of the C.R.S.E. lived in thia 
climate it sccns reasonable to assert that it did influence their 
thinking. 

Second, the priority of values which characterizes the 
£ocict.y-contorcd approach was clearly in evidence In the first section ' 
of th.: Cardinal Principles Report. Discussing the need for 
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reorganization the report directed attention first to change in 
society, second to the nature of the high school students and finally 
to new knowledge in educational theory. 

Third, further investigation of subsequent sections of the 
report njvecled nunierous references to such tenns as ^'society,'* 
^'democracy,'* *'den;ocratic society" and '^cormunity Cursory 
examinsition indicated there were less frequent references to such 
tcms as the: ^'individual "student** or "pupil." There appeared 
to bu sill fe\:cr references to terms or ideas directly related to 
subject matter. 

Fourth, specific reco.Tiniendations raady by the C, R. S. E, regarding 
four major curriculum questions appear to be indicative of a society- 
centered approach. It will be recalled that earlier in this paper 
these four major questions verc defined as bcin^^ concerned with (1) 
the fonrulation of objectives, (2) the selection of learning 
activities and instructional methods, (3) the organization of 
educational experiences and (A) evaluative techniques, 

R e c o— nonr:> t ion s Rep,arc!in^; ?'«aior Curriculum Questions 
Regc-.rdinf; the formulation of objectives the C.R.S.E. 
rccoracnded t;^.at ihe activities of the individual be analyzed in order 
to dctcnnine appropriate aims for education. Using an approach which 
Bobbit?: and Chr.rters subsequently adopted, the reviewing committee pro- 
ceeded to c>M!r.ir.r> various activities involved in an individual's social 
roles ar.: clfi"cn, a worker, an independent personality, a member of a 
family and a mc...bai of a vocational group. The specific skills and 
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personal attributes required by each of these roles led the committee 
to reconrsond tha following as the main objectives of education: (1) 
Health, (2) Co:nT.::nd of fundamental processes, (3) VJorthy honie- 
roeiabership, (4) Vocation, (5) Citizenship, (6) V/orthy use of 
leisure ar.d«(7) Klhical character.''^ 

Following; the discussion of how these objectives were 
formulated, the reviewing coaaiittee devoted five additional sections 

the Cardinal Principles Report to: (1) the role of secondary 
education in achieving these objectives , 77 (2) the interrelation of 
the objectives in sc.condary education, 78 (3) the recognition of the 
objec::ive: in reorganizing high school subjects, (4) the 
recognition of the objectives in planning curriculu:r=s^° and (5) 
~-( the recognition of V..i- objective.-, in organic. j.p.g the school. 

Judging frcn the discussions within each of these sections it 
appears that there wns a* great deal of iniportance attached to the 
seven "rialn object: vos of education." It seems that these aims were 
considered n..:ch nore than i..erely ir.astheads. There were several 
specific rcccr.T.cr.da.ions in the Cardinal Principles Report regarding 
the func::io.i and irportance of these objecti^res thnt arc noteworthy, 
. e.g. : 

...tVy 5;hrMiU! constitute the principal aims of 

The objcclivcc outlined nbove apply to education 
as ti \:ho]o-clc:ncntary, secondary higher, ^3 

Each now taup^ht in hi^h schools is i 

ncod of ; '.-nivc reori',anization in order that It 

y x^Cxy c ,::^..zc: effectively to the objectives 

^ out] ' 
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of the ohjeczilas. M ^ ^t^tication to each 

objectives oust dete..ine the organisation. ^6 
cins of'^cc'ucatio^ls?'''^ ndoptcd as the controlling 

One final observation rerardinf> fh. 

^"'^^"^^ ^he .even ..ain objectives 
-'J^ould be noted. Thresh various di.cu.sio.. tho • 
stronoi , ^"«.onc the revxewing conmictee 

stroncly c.T.Dhasizcd the social ,• 

socal ..pUcat.ons of specific ain,s. Several 

examples nay be cited. One such e- n i 

"^''^ <^-cu.sion 
the f,rs. major objective of "health " Th. r 

-port indicated thu h.al. ■ ^ ^ ^-ciples • 

serWd- ^^^""^'^-"^""^^"-^-^-...witHou. 

" to the individual and to the racc-^S ^^^^ ^^^^ 

not only called -v. ■ statement 

Ued .Uen..on to the Obvious values health has for the 
individual bi'- , 

^, 01.. also related this mr^-,^ i 
all . Particular ain. to the welfare of 

aii -society. , 

Another evar;i)lo nf i-u^ x 

•Pl'^ o. the ..phasis placed on the social 

• i"PliccL-ions of the ,-,,-n u- 

oi ine nnin objectives was rcveal^^d in 
"wor-hv f revealed m the discussion of 

Vvor^hy-ho-e ::;e:nbershiD " Tf 

'Slup. It was reco:n.T:endcd that: 

— onto the wLrinX^L^^^^^^^^^^^ 

society r^^^^ °^ --------- 

o^jectL';::::; ""^^"^'^^^^--^^ • 

^ve. T.,e lovicwm^ co:-..-nittee declared; 

-cr"r;.:S"fS°H^^^^^^^ ' 

^-••1 tr. vocation '°=^"y 

rc3at:.onJ.-.p, tow.rd hi! ^^^M 

ni. fellow workers and society 90 
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NWrous o.her cx...p,e. vcr. aUo evident in subsequent 
aiscu..io„s Of elvie education .n<, the „ort„, use of Uisu.e. AU of 
thee e>:a»ples 3ee,o. to indicate that t„c .e„ie„in, .oa»ittee. had 
adopted a sooioty -oentered approach toward the fo^ulatlon and use' 
of objectives. 

Illative to the second „aJor curtlcuta question, concerning 
the seiection ef learnin, activities and .nstructienai methods the 
cc=.ittee „ade .everaZ reco^enda tions . Kirst. it „as reco«,ded 
that activities, methods and subject ^tter bo seiected on the basi. 

their abiUt, to develop: (1) desirabio social attitudes (2, 
^no„led,e about social institutions and (3) „ecessar, social s.UU 
t„e section of the Cardinal Principles Report which dealt with civic 
education was re,„ete with e«a„ples indicative of this recommendation. 
S»o Of the specific statements found in this section of the report 
are ac follcv;s: / 

corr.T.u:-..tios Co which one belongs 
•••practricn] knowledsc of social aycnc ios . . . 92 
•.'..cordial cooporacion in social undertakings. .. ^3 

pupnr?rc:o;fr:sr::iGt?or°^T ^° ^^-^^ °^ ' 

rccicniion../-^^ solution and the socialized 

thrj^eia^:tu'd\:'s-:i.;rr\"", " -t^--..ip. 

=«no,.i„.should „aSe°?h-ir?- '^^u^^Ji^^^^^^S 
cros.";- 'Sd'^^"""' " -t"' ae-cies 

T^.« work In .n.lish should kindle social ideals..." other 
.ectioas Of the Cardinal Principles .eport indicated that the rovl.wi:. 
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coianit tee's recommendations reccrding the selection of activities, 
ncchods and content were directed fro:., a society-oriented approach. 
Particularly relevant x/ere the sections of the report vhich dealt 
v;ich: the ur.ifyins function of secondary education's differentiated 
curricula—. , the comprehensive hi^h school r.nd secondary education 
essential for all youth, 

Ku-.n^irous rccoTj.iendations \/ere made by the reviewing committee- 
in rc'jcrd to the tAird major curriculum question, which deals with the 
, orgar.izcition of educational experiences. These reconanendations were 
concerned uUh tvo levels of oryani::ation: (1) the overall 
organization of f.-.e educational ladder^^ and (2) the organization of 
the hic'.i school pro-rr..T. 

Ccicorning the overall or-anizntion of the edvicational ladder 
the cor:.nittec made t'.rc.e specific reconr.u;ndattons. First, it' 
rccor.~ended a cor.plete reoroanizntion of the entire school system. 
The traditional pattern of eight years of elementary schooling and 
four years of hish school should be changed to a pattern of six years 
for clc-cntary and six years for secondary education. 

So-.;o:id, it uas recommended that ^he six years devoted to 
secondrvy education be or-anized into two periods "...designated as 
the junior ...>d senior periods. "102 ^^^^ rationale for this organization 
•.7as ovp-ii; d in tho Cardinal Principles Report as follows: 



Jndividu.ii differences in pupils and the varied needs 

--ci.jty alike dcr.cnd tiiat education be so varied 
;.s to icxiCA the leadin;: i.spccts of occupation.il , civic 
If-si.re life. To thi.s end the curriculums must be 
>-'. -■^ ■■- at appi-opvial e stages and the work of pupils 
J ( pr,y„rt::.';ively differentiated. 1*^^ 

I ■ 

I 
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Third, the Cardinal Principles Report implied another 

recoT^nicndacion rcsarding th.e organization of education at all levels. 

Although this wa5 not an explicitly stated recon;r:;endation it did appear 

that the reviewing ccrrwT.iLtee felt all three levels of education should 

be .organized on the bases of the seven main objectives of education. 

Two s watep.icnts scen^.cd to suggest this implied rccofan\cndation. These 

state-.nents wexe as follows: 

The cbjoccivcs outlined above anply to education as 
a ;;hole--elcracr.tary , secondary and higher- 

The cbjoct;ives must detorrainc the organization or 
else I'.ic organ izai. ion v;ill Oetornune the objectives 

It r?.ur.t be r.ck:,ovlcdged that the second statement was used in the 

Cardinal ?rinci;)les Report in reference to the internal organization 

of '^r.'i i'io'^- -'school proi^r.;n\. However, it scejv.s reasonable to assume 

that tho revicuing conunieto.c would apply the sa:ne principle to the 

overnil Oi:'gani::a tion of the entire educational ladder. 

All three of tnesc. recor.;r.iendations regarding the reorganization 
of Lhc \.»hole cc'ucntional system were based on the expressed desire to 
rr.ect both the needs of society and the individual. It is significant 
to nocc that the rationale behind these recox^ncndat ions emphasized 
tha i:idlvi ';;al a^ \;cll as socitLy, In soiac instuuccs it even 
appeared uh*jL tho irdlvidual may have been the primary referent • 

Disc i^i.-ing the organization of the high school program the 
revi'»^\:ing cr. .::iLctt:c rcco;nmonded the following: cor.prehensivc secondary 
sc!iooK: ; d i If LvMitiated curricular tracks; school guidance; a wide 
rr.r.gc o: sv-by^^Lu to be broken down into constants; variaoles and 
free clcctivi's; election by cuvriculuan tracks; and the adaptation of' 
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content' and methods to pupil interest, needs and capacities . ^^.^ These 

rccoffjnendat ions v;ere derived primarily from Lwo related beliefs. 

First, Che Cardinal Principles Report stated that the high 

school should serve the needs of all pupils regardless of their. 

backgrounds^ or destinations. This belief was dearly expressed In 

the following staterr.ent: 

Co!isoqucntly , we reconmend that secondary schools admit, 
and provide suitable instruction for all pupils vlio are 
in niiy rccpect so mature that they would derive more 
benefit L'roir. the secondary school than from the 
•elementary school. ^"^^ 

Second, the report declared that the hip,h school should serve 

two basic functions: specialization and unification. Specialization 

meant organizing the progra.n in such n wa^- as to help individuals 

"...tecoMC cffcc{.ive in the various vocations and other fields of 
108 

hunian endeavor.'* Unification iiuplied the type of organization that 

v/ould assist ir»or.ibers of a democracy obtain: 

those cc:::r.on ideas, con.non ideals and comnion modes of 
thcujht, feeling and action that ma',e for cooperation, 
social cohesion and social solidarity . 

Again, it is significant to note the basic referent, in both 
of these beliefs. In the former the emphasis appeared to be clearly 
on the irJlvidunl. In the latter there seemed to be a dual referent- 
the individual and society. 

A:iothei: roco.^endat ion made by the committee, which seemed to 

have an indirect bearing on the organization of the high school 

progran) should h2 noted. It was recommended that: 

. . .oditc.jt ion should be so reorganized that every 

nor...-.] boy .ind j^;irl will be encouraged to remain 

in .scl.ool to the age of 18, on full ti.Tie if possible, * / 

othcrv;iSC on port time.^^^ 
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This statoir.cnt had two implications for any organizational plan. It 
meant the educational prosram would have to be organized to meet the 
needs of more pupils v;ho would remain in school for a longer period 
of titr.c. It also i?:-.plied a curriculum flexible enough to provide for 
part time as v/ell as full time students who remain in school until 
the age of eighteen. The conrsnittee recorrr.cnded an organization of 
subject p.atUcr that would meet the needs of early drop-outs. The 

\ 

Cardinal Principles t ^port stated: 

/ 

...cnch <uibject sb.ould be so organizoJ that the 
firsu year oc work v/ill be oi definite value to those 
who j;o on further; and uhis princi^^jle should be 
applied to Che work of Ov^ch year,^^^ 

Besides uhcsc rGcu...:;u r.dations , it woS also proposed that a 

prir.ciprj's co^:r.cil be csLnblishcd in the hif.'a school. Essentially, 

this council vas Lo bo. rojponsibie tor studying and organliiing various 

sch.ool activi'cics so as to naxin^izo their contributions to the seven 

main objectives. It was reccirjr.endeu that the coimcll be made of 

teacher^ w>,o would perform the duties associated with the following 

rolo'i: a health director, a citizenship director, various curriculum 

cirecCorn (o^.o for each track in the co;nprehensive high school), a 

\ 

director .^T vocational ia educational guidance, and a director in 
ch.i;:.;^ of : /a-at:lon of leisure. Finally, it was recoiunendcd that 

the prlnci^ .l M^puint various teacher comtrtittecs to assist the council 

, 112 
Ln Its v;ork. 

.;.,^.t:ior. of the Cardinal Principles Report reveals no 
explit. :.}v : r ui : cCorr;\eadat ions pertaining r.o the fourth major 
cu^'L is^ii;. ; r'.\Si.:L-*, wh ica deals with, evaluative techniques. However, 
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at least one general Inference nay be dravn from n suirjnary of the 
other reccr.n^endations made by the reviewing coinnutt'ce, Sucmarized 
briefly, these recor-xendations indicated that the corrunlttee supported 
the following: 

1/ A society-centered curriculum approach. 

2. Seven main objectives for all education. 

3. The selection of activities and methods which 
would^* support and contribute to the major aims. 

4. A comprehensive and flexible organization of 
educational experiences designed to accomplish 
the seven key objectives. 

One might infer frcr,i these beliefs that Che cor.\x.fttep recommended eval- 
uative technicucG vhich used the seven aims as a frame of reference for 
appraisal. The following statenient taken from the Cardinal Principles 
Report seems to support this inference: 

No curriculum in the secondary school can be regarded 
as satisfactory unless it gives due at:tention to each 
of the objectives of educat ion. . . -^-^-^ 

Re al ?,r.6 Hidden Authors of tl;e Report 
Kuch has been written about the recoiunendat ions of the main 
reviei;ing corn:; rr^ee of the C.R.S.S. Perhaps the continuous reference 
to this grou:^ has been somewhat misleading. It could easily be inferred 
that the Cardinal Principles Report reflected only the views of the 
seventeen mon.bcrs of this committee. Such an interpretation is not 
completely accurate because many others also contributed ideas. Those 
who wore acluaUy responsible for writing the final report might be ^ 
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called its real authors. Those whose ideas constituted a reservior 
of cultural heritase which these r.»en drew upon might be called the 
hidOer. authors of this document. 

Clarence Kingsley was the chief architecr of the Cardinal 
Principles Report. Serving as the general chairman of the C.R.S.P.. 
he drew ideas from three related sources. First, he relied on many of 
his ou-n views. Second, he utilised the ideas of his contemporaries. * 
Third, he borrowed ^ro::i the traditions of the past. 

Kir.gslcy's own views of education dovelopcd from his: 
experiences as a social worker in New York and mathe.natics teacher* in 
a technical high school. Undoubtedly, many of these Ideas were 
Ce~.percd by the social efficiency, scientific management and vocational 



movcir.oncis , 



Mr.ny of the reco:nmendations included in the Cardinal Principles 
Report can bo directly attributed to Kingsley. Speaking at the N.E.A. 
in 1914, he identified seven general problems confronting the C.R.S.E. 
Tnese problems were as follows: (1) the a.biguous teminology of - 
secor.d..ry education. (2) the construction of a general and vocational 
curriculum, (3) the articulation of these two curriculums, (4) the 
c::tcr.3io:, oL scrcoacary education downward to youth of twolve ye«rs of 

(5) ccn..-r.ti-:tion in the work o^ the individual pupil, (6) spon- 
taneous ^cLivLcCcs to develop appreciation and (7) the needs of small 
high school:.. -^5 oi.scus.-.ing these issues, Kingsley made several 
rcco~r.er..:atior..; which ^.cre later incorporated into the Cardinal Principles 
Report . ' 



< 
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Regarding the construction of a gonornl and vocational 
curriculun, Kings Icy recomr.cndcd : i 

...the coneral curricuTurn should furnish thpse common 
cloniencs ot education needed by all r.-.cinbers" of society 
w.iatevcr their vocational choice... and it should help 
tne pupa cnoose his vocation. . .and should pr.-.vide 
eljctwes thereby each pupil pay secure elements of 
culture along the line of his special abilities. 

It is Significant to note that the Cardinal Principles Report favored 

differentiated curriculun, tracks which were to be determined largely 

on the basis of . vocational interests and needs. It also should be 

noted that the report advocated "pupil election by tracks as well 

as elective subjects. FurLhennore. it ,.as stated that: 

...this cor.-7.i.jsion enters its protest against any 
and all pl,ns, hovcvcr well inL-.nded, which are in 
danger of divorcing vocation end socio-civic educat ion . 

Tvofcrrina io Subject r.:acter, Kingjioy declared: 

Tile place occupied by each cf the hifh school 
i;uojects...will depend largely on the degree to 
wnich those fa:r.i liar with that subject demonstrate 
Its value in reaching the ends of general 
education. 

Note the Similarity co che following statement taken from the Cardinal 
Principles Report. 

•iach subject now taught in high spools is in need 
01. cvcoP,.-v^ reorganir.af-ion in order that it may 
contribuLc f.ore effectively to the objectives 
oucUned he.v.iR, and the place of tliat subject in 
Gcco:^.dary eov:cation should depend upon the value 
of sucn con.'ributioii. ^'^O 

Another ....ar.plo of the direct relationship between Kingsley'» 
views and Lhc rcco::.u..nd..tions put forth in the Cardinal Principles 
Report n.-,y bo .e-vn in the following comparison. Kingsiey stated: 
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In planning each r.ubjcct in' the general curriculum. 
It IS iniporLant that uhe pupil vho takes one year 
o.' a subject shall secure cancihle results, that 
the pupil LaUing two* years shall spend time to the 
ut::>ost advantage and at the sane cine lay a satis- 
factory foundation for work that nay follow. 121 

The Cardinal Principles keport expressed the .same idea by .declaring: 

...each subject should be so organized that the 
first year of work will be of definite value to 
those who go no further; and this principle 
should be applied to the work of each year. 122 

Numerous other coraparisons could be made. However, for the 
purposes of this paper it suffices to say that Clarence Kingsley was 
perhaps the n.ost influencial of all the real authors of the Cardinal 
Principles Report. 

Regarding the hidd-.n authors of this do-ument, it appears • 
that Kingsley utilised the ideas of at least two of his contemporaries 
John Do.-ey and David Sneddon. Many of the statements made in the 
Cardinal Principles Report seemed to reflect some of the basic notions 
of tlicse tv?o r.-.en. 

Considering the impact of Dewey's work, Hay asserted that:' 

Dewey's influence can be seen clearly... in the 1913 report 
oi tiio Nacional r,ducation Assoc i<.t ion ' s Committee 
on the Roorg.j-aization of Secondary Educat ion . 123 

The foLlo-.ing ccro.ri.ons ..-^^ to lend .upport to May's assertion. 
For the ^ako of brevity the letters C.P.R. will be used to refer to 
the Cardinal Principles Report. 

^' cor.T.dssion holds that education is es-sentially 

unit., ry anj continuous process ... "12^ ^ 

(Df2vy) ''-..the educative process is a continuous process of 

orcro.:t.S;'"l^"^ ""^""^ '"Se an added capacity 
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^a'ciear conccp'of ''^''^ ^'->"1<» guided by 

(Bouoy) r - , u""" n-oaainc of de:nocrn,:y.-126 ^ ^ 

ideas. Further evidence mv'Il^r. f ? "f"""^ °" democratic 
this sar.e book.. DouorstrcL'. thl^'- ^" Chapter ^even of 

conception of corr.ocr^cv a^rr . ^"Po"<-^nce of a clear 
progrcnu ^'-''•°^^-^y as a base for n sound educational . * 

III. (C P R ) « -tq-v,^ ^ . . 

(o":;r° i~ "tie- . 

co::v.UMit:y r-d a door ^ ' ^^'^ vocation to the 

iu, . Clear conceptLcn of ri^^iit ro]if-,-^«. u . 

the i-c:..:)CTs of a chv:)-on w^^ v. • » -'o»^c rcincions between 

b...,ecn c4T;;:r::nr:!;Xj:r'S^^"--^ -catio„aI 

-Us. i..on.^r^nter: r-n^L^t ^H^^^'^ ^^^^ 

>■-•!: icio:>.cy in production often de~ > c . ■ 

But .t is r.ducod to a neclLVic^?' rn , ■ °^ 

the technics, intellectual ""^'^'^^^ 

in what there is?.>l31^ "^'^^ relationshipa involved 

/ 

WhUc it U t„„,>el„c to accept thc.,e caparison, proof of 
.s=crtio„, tHctc a. .c„ctal a.,™,c„t3 „.icH caution against ,„cH 
a -.P=«a„,.. n..t. =i„p:, ,..a... tHctc ..„i iatUie. . t„U .ocs 
c»-..U,H a cause a., effect U.,.a,e between De„ey ana the Ca..fn.l 
Pri.cipie. .»,epo.t. seeona. „an, i^eas atttf.otea to Dewey „e.e aUo 
e.pro3Se<, o..,3. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

-iC. ,,o.-ce or iaea. t„e c„.,f3.io„ used. ..i^a. „an, „ntet» tend 
- c:<a,,,„te O...... i„a„,„,, ^^^^^^ 

-n. o. ue,.>... iaoas are noticeably aboent fro™ t,.e report of 
*o C.R.s.,. ::,,uer in t„i. review it was p„i„tea out that Dewey 
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strongly advocated the -proble. solving npproach." the "activities 
progrcn- and the process of "reflective thinking." ' There is very ' 
little evidence 6f any of these distinctly Deweyian concepts in th« 
Cardinal Principles Report. Finally, it should be noted that this 
document reflected .any of David Snedden's ideas, which were in basic 
disasreenient with much of Dewey's philosophy. 

Sneddon, like Dewey was one of the prominent educators of the 
era of the C.R.S.E.^ Therefore, it .ay also be asserted that he too 
influenced the thinking of this conv.ission. It is significant to note 
that Clarence Kingsley. chairman of the C.R.S.E.. worked under Snedden 
in the Massachusetts state department . 132 

Analysis of the Cardinal Principles Report reveal.s several 
staCe.on,s wh.ch are indicative of the basic position held by Snedden. 
It will be recalled that enrlior in this paper Snedden was identified 
as advocating "an educational program based on goals defined in terms 
of hu..an good. "133 ^^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Principles Report stood s.uarely behind such a program. Aims such as. 
worthy use of leisure, citizenship, worthy home membership and ethical 
character are clear examples of "goals defined in terms of human good." 

Another st.tcr.cnt taken from the Cardinal Principles Report 
which was suggestive of Snedden is as follows: 

...that the individual choose that vocation and those 
io..T,s of social service in which his personality may 
acveiop and become most effective, 

134 ' • ' 

Disregarding the phr.se "social service", this statement appeared to 
reflect Snud^lon-. idea of educating individuals according to their 
"PCiC;:dos for the. benefit of society. 
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Another po«ibU s.gcostion ot Sneddon's Influence might be 
found in the reco^-.endation that vnriou. curricuUr tracks be 
determined u.,oly in terms o£ vocation. Thic have been a 
concession to Snedden's idea ot intense specialised training tor 
modern ir.c!ast:rial occupations, 135 

Still another example of a statement nade in the Cardinal 

Principles Report vhich seeded to reflect Sne.'den'<: • pi 

-i.j.tecc bneoden s influence is as 

follov/s: ^ 

:e--e^- ^V-^^^^^^ 

soi^e'y.'uf '° o£ democratic 

The reCere:,ce to "controlUn,, aims" and the insistence on educating 
bo,vs and g.rl. for the „eUare of society are clearly renoetions oC 

SncGcIen's views. 

Asain it is tempting to accept these inforcnces as proot of 
one man's influence. „o>,ever, the same cautions that „ere recognised 
in the discussion of Dovey's influence „„ the C.K.S.T.. are also 
applicable to David Suolden. 

^xeetly i,o„ much influence Snedden or Dewey had on Clarence 
Kt.8=ley or other members of the C.R.S.E. is a difficult question to 
resolve, undoubtedly. Kingsley did utilise som, of the ideas of these 
two eontcnorarles. However, Judging from the Cardinal Principle, 
Report it appears that there was a great deal of selectivity exercised 
by Mr. Kin 35 ley. ' 
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SockI„5 th<= ,„o:,o.st fou„...u„ possi.lo for chc reorsanUatlon 
secondary o.uc«i„„, KI„,3l»y .„p,.l.,..e„.c<, hi. ovn idea. an. tho.e 
of co„tc„porarios by borrowing fror, past traditions. 

Much that „as written into the Cardinal Print iplos Report 
"=3 reflective oC the educational traditions established by Horace 

analy.e all of these traditions in depth. Therefore, it will suffice ' 
to point out a few of the glarin, similarities between Hann and th. 



C.R.S.E. 



Like the conraission, .Mann saw intell^.c^M■. i i 

j..iLeiicctvial, moral and civic 

Education as essential aL.s for the schools.»7 K„rthe™orc. ^.an„ 

s- U.e funda.e,.,t.l processes," which he idertified as reading, writlns 

and cipherin,. as the foundation for a stron, curricula,. „e also 

proposed hur.nn n-vc ^*olofv -ic ^ 

P-.y-^oloi,y as a suoject to be included in the school 

proera.. The nain ,urpose for this s.oj.ct in school was -an 
exposition of the laws of Health and Life. -138 

Horace Mann proposed .any of the ideas, which were later 

recon-.-.c:'.ded in ciu.- Cardinal Principles Report at 

1 j.i-poic, at least seventy-eight 

years before .he C.R.S.E. was or^ani.ed. ^ann advocated universal 
educauou b.-c,,.,.. he saw it as the "balance wheel of social machinery,. 

Che "<;rc2t; c:aufi\izcr of human conditions " and rK 

J-nions. and the creator of undreamed 

-<-'lt.h. he expressed an uncompromising faith in the 

abilily of the- '^ri-.N^^io ^.^ • 

..COOLS to xraprove society. .This faith was one of the 

mainct.ys of the Cardinal Principles Report. 
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Hci-bcrt Spencer clso had a deep faieh in the power of the 
schools to improve society. Sponcer argued ch.t hun^an society should 
be viewed in Darwinian terns. This meant chat society was to be seen 
as being engaged in a struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest. This ideology of "Social Darwini.s.-. proved to have a profound 
effect on social scientists and educators alike. 

Using "Social Darwinism" as his base. Spencer wrote in '1859 ' 
that the function of schools was to prepare for "complete living." 
According to Spencer this i.plicd five categories of human activities: 

(1) those activities, ministering directly to self preservation. 

(2) those that secure the necessaries of life, (3) those concerned 
With the rearing and discipline of offsprings. (4) those that maintain 
proper social and political relations and (5) those devoted to the 
gratification of tastes and feelings.^^l The ideal education would 
provide complete preparation in all these categories. Thus, Spencer 
declared : 

For the maintenance of health, for earning a livinp 

pro...ct.on ana h.g!>est enjoyment of the arts, and for 
x"il- - -'^^'lloccual. moral and 

aily^T " '^^^ '^ost efficient study of 

The Similarity between the educational goals identified by Spencer in 
this statement .nd the seven main objectives of education emmmrated 
by the C.R.s.i:. i, unmistakeable. For the purposes of comparison, 
the seven aims of: the Cardinal Principles Repprt were (1) Health. 
(2) Cc-rmar.: of f .n.!a::vntal processes. (3) Worthy home membership, 
(4) Vocati.:,, (:) Citizenship, (6) Worthy use of leisure, and 
(7) Ethical character. 
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Considering this ev-Jence ic see:ns reasonable to assert that 
Clcrance Kinssley drew several of the idea, incorporated In the 
Cardinal Principles Report from Herbert Spencer. 

Clarence Kinssley drew ideas fro:n many men. Horace Mann and 
Kcr-:.art Spencer arc only two examples of those from the past. Further- 
analysis of .he Cardinal Principles Report suggests traces of- many 
ochers such as: George Herbert Mead. WiUinm James. G. Stanley Hall, " 
Albion £~:all, Charles Sumner and Lester Frank Ward. Exactly who 
contributed v.,at to the final report of the C.R.S.E. is not the 
ir.-.?ortanC issv.e. V,-".at is important however, is the reallzat^'on that 
Kingsloy drc. upon ideas of his own, those of his contemporaries and 
also those r.dvanccd by men of the past. 

EV.\LUATION- 0? ?H?. CAPJDII.V.L ??.iy.Cl7:,Zr. ."vZPORT 
Although the Cardinal Principles Report offered very little 
chat was new, ic did have a powerful impact on the whole field of 
education. It was sharply criticised and highly praised. It was used 
end misused. Perhaps most important of all it did stimulate thinking 



I? / 
0 and spark action. / 



M Crit icism and Praise 

V • ^. 

Sn.rtly after its publication, David Sneddon wrote a sharp 
critique o: t:.o Cardinal Principles Report. He began by praising the' 
C.R.S.E. for identifying "...certain alleged deficiencies in our present 

system of .occor. -iarv cc'ucntinn "1^3 „ 

a./ ccucation. ^he commi.sston was also praised for 

its h^.rd -w-ork special sub-committee reports. 



ERIC 
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Once the niceties uere over, Sneddon attacked the report on 
several counts. He contended; 

It can readily be inferred that the reviewing 
corjnittce has noc easily arrived at its final 
forn.i:lations of cardinal principles. One suspects, 
indeed, frcni the very brevity and abstractness of 
thf lan-uac;e u:;ed that the committee often found ' 
xti\Cii:- unable t:% agree on concrete excn-.plif ications 
of its nieaninji. 

S:iv:oJ>.ii continued his aCtacU by declaring there was much 
confusion nbouc vockional education in the report. He attributed this 
to the fact taat the cort-nittee had failed to distinquish between the 
study of vocations for purposes of civic understanding, guidance and 
cultural er.li-hte;iir.or.c and the scudy of si^ecific vocations for Che 
sake of bcconin;', cff^cie:it producers . 

Kc->:: , he accused the corranictee snc~hcrs of being preoccupied 

with liberal cc.:cacio.i. He argued that since they could not ignore 

vocational r,otivi..£ they used thcni a:; a means of furthering liberal 

education. Sneddon bron^ht hor.ie his point by saying: 

Insoicc of its insistence to the contrary it is hard 
to believe the co.-.unission is genuinely interested in 
ar.y vocr.cional education. 

Rcler.r.loss in his attack, Sneddon^ went on to criticize the 
Cardir...! I'rinci;,les iloport for: (1) reco.-ar.icnding the comprehensive 
high school, (2) under-playing the vocational needs of society, (3) 
usi>g a "nn.;c:o:.<-.ly academic" philosophy, (4) failing to utilize ' 
sociological ,;u:dcposts and (5) proposing aims that were not 
serviccahLo . 

hH.'iiiii; . ,•• a soniewhaC chv^ery note, Snedden concluded his 
caustic c:-iLi«.x'.-.s by offering one final note of praise. The commission 
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had .eyona .r.diUon a„. .ad opcic/chc. .a, £„, „„.o 

docailed analysis.'*' 

KI,.ssl..y nade an Mediate reply to s.,odd.„^ attack. Two 
oo.t,,s latar in the sa,.e pubUcation ,,:.ich Snodden had used, ho wrote 
a dofoncc of the Cardinal Priaciplas Report. 1^0 ^ 
ccpronlse and t,,e brevity ot its ,„„,„a,e was not a si,n ot weakness, 
according to Kin.^ley. Furthermore, the seven .ain cbjeetive, were ' 
d.rived £ro„ a p„e,V soeiolosieal base. Kingsley ,,ent on to defend 
the reco...e„dati„a .ade by the C.R.S.E. by citing the advantages 



sought. 



Alcho-o,h chcsc two r.:en did not continue this debate, others 
did. Ai^on. the critics was Frnnklin Kobbitt. who in 1920 wrote: 
Ieco^d'''r'M°'~"''''''T °" "'■•^^C^nization of the 

di;t\;''"r:':\,:^.^^^:"".°-^ °-^j-^ive.; :;;;rshouid 

ic.c ..^c work oi nir,h schools. certain 
shortcciings arc pninfu.Uy evident. 151 

fundamentally, .o.hitt attributed these shortcomings to the seven ai.s 
•-•hich were too general to be nseful. 

Countering the attack of such critics were ™n lil-e WilUa. 
Owen Who in „2l ,,ted several contributions .:ade by the Cardinal 
"Hnciples Report. o.,en pointed out that the report had been widely 
influencial in s:.,a,>i„g the content and method of one of the newest 
and ..St valuable subjects in secondary education-social studies, 
f-tha.^ore, th. report had influenced the shape of several textbooks 
in Hurcpean hi=,..:.y and problems of dcocraey; The report on .ngUsh 
had also U,en w.<i...ly adopted and had been endorsed by the Korth Central 
A.=oci„...ion ,s the standard for both high school work and ad„i„io„ to 
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contaittce reports of the C R p u , w 

cne C.R.S.E. had been distributed. 152 

J^any others entered the frnv o^.,,., 

• ■ ^P^'-^ins ouher for or against 

the Cardinal Principles Report. Undoubtedly thi- orn. . 

Piaise and criticism* 
dxd .uch to popularize the report, a. a result it k . 

result it was both used and 

misused . 



Ui;cs and Misuses 

Krug has indicated that the Caiviin^^ -> • . , 

t,<ji(ii.nax Principles were very 

popular during the 1920' s. it was nlnn.,- 

was aln.osL mandatory that every teacher 

memorize the seven r^ajor aius. However bv th. • ,n 

However, t)y the middle 1930' s these 

principles had bcco.e worn out clichec AlH,n u , 

ixcne.. Although the popularity of the 
report quickly waned, its influence li-^,ered f 

ce ii...2ured for r.iany years. As KruR 
stated- * 



the 1913 statencnt^"33^ ' ''^''''^ ^^om 

One such attempt i:,ay be seen in th. f ,i • 

y seen ui the following statement of 

purpo^jes froiii the LaGr->pf-f. tii- • 

i-or.i.ge, llUnoLs School System. 

purpose, for u,o .-lo^cntary school ir. 15/,3:* 

- ..olp U,o chU. .„ad . „03U.,. „oU-.ovolopod body 
-.-^ .ho and u„dor.c„„di„s. .ha. „a 1 on.blo hln, 

to kocp it so. 

^- To .,...„.,„p ^^^^^ w„olo3„„o„e.a. 

= • T. u,o oMld l„ dovo>opi„, po..o.,M Habit, of safe 

''1., ' ■"■ ■•°<,-ap.iccl sLntCT.-.cnt t,'o. 7, LaCranse, 
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To assist the child tc^'dovolop hi.s moral and 
spiritual courage and the viU to harry out his 
convict ions . 

To develop within himself th.ac rc^jourcefulness which 

cares for work and leisure time. 

To provide individual and grou;) activities which 

will give every child the satisfaction of contributing 

to the croup and a chance to develop those qualities 

which will help hiu to lead a^; w-.-ll ns to follow. 

To i:nablc the child to gain increasing control of 

the tools of learning, language, reading, writing, 

and .u-iL!^r.:ctic in relation to their use in social 

1 iving. 

To helo Lhe child to express himself effectively and 
creat ivoly . 

To assist the child in increasing and broadening his 
supply of useful information. 

To dcv.M-^p a x;an:> interest and sensitivity to things 
c: beauty. - ^ 

To aid the child in developing belief in the oneness 
of i.u^:^/:ind with prjpor attitudes toward tiiinorlty 

':o foster activities which will cultivate in the child 
har^.f; of 'thinking, planning, making decisions, acting, 

. (.v.iJujting results; quicken observations; and 
J>r Nidcn ir.^.crosts and appreciations. 
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13. To help tha child to believe in frccdo. and to seek 
to prescrvo and iiaorove it. 

TO' pro..t. better h<..=c and .chool relationships. 

p°:.="tL"" '"-"-ion, the £„Uo,,i„5 analysis U 

La Gra nge 
Stacenont of Purp ncs^n 



Seven* 



1. Health 

2. Cc-L-and of funda- 
r^enfal processes 

3. V/crthy lion;c 
r.cr.bersliip 

^- . Vocation 



5. Citizensiiio 



included in statements one, two, three 
included in staco.ents seven, eight, nine, twelve 

included in statement fourteen 

indirectly referred to 
in staton;ents 

nine, twelve 



V'O'CZAy U..O of 
leisure 

Etihical character 



included .„ statements six, eleven, thirteen 

and fourteen 

included in statements five, eight, ten 

included in statements two, four, eleven, 

thirteen * 
^■■or. recent attempts to define the „ai„ ohjecttves e^ education 
"-'^--d the seven ai.s spcciried in the Cardinal 
-.nciplcs .port, resides hein. used as ,„ideposts ,or other statements 

o.jectives, the Cardinal Principles Report „as also the hasls ,or 
-oral educational ..ove..ents. WilUn,, 

=>.= -- = = .=r education novenent of the 1920's was anticipated by rhe 
Oa.din=l Principles. ai» o. ethical character. These authors stated 
^ha. the C.K.,.,. report .'...undoubtedly jave. further inpetus to the 
-^cnay to „ove ,n this direction... Xhese sa„e authorities „ent on to 
-d:cate that :U advocates of life adjustment education pointed out 
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the naod for doing n-.ore with such objectives as, health, citizenship. 

fanily Uvins and personality development. Therefore, they contended: 

In one sense, . .life adj.str.cnt education consists 

o- a r.newec emphasis on ti.c point of view 

syrr..oi-..ed in the "seven principles" stated in 1918.15^ 

M>.ile the Cardinal Principles Report was used to -advantage 
in .any case, it was also misused in others. Apparently, it was .i.used 
because, as I<_-ug puts it: 

Speciclisis in all fields show the tendency to 
boco>.e intoxicated by the apparently unliraited 

^^i> cioT"f '155 ''''''■•-'''^''^ ^= Cardinal 
iriucipiCG Report. "^-^ 

Thus it appears that the use of the Cardinal Principles In a variety * 
of courses led to "...artificiality i„ unit designations and to 
unvarrented duplications and overlapping in content."156 3,,„„, ^^^^^^ 
in there over .oalo.s efforts to .se tho. Cardinal Principles went to 
Sreat e:<tro.os to build the wi.olc curricula, around the seven najor 
objectives. An a result elaborate schemes wore devised and con^.itted 
CO paper in the fonn of curric .lu. guides to show how particular 
subjects contributed to all seven aims. 

Su;n".iarv and Conclusion 
The Cardinal Principles Report may be considered an educational 
classic tor .overal reasons. First, it had both historical and 
currioular si;.nif icance . Second, it was fonnulated during a period of 
critical ci-...:;c in secondary education- the adolescent years of the 
P^Uc h-g., .chool movement. Third, it sun-.v.arized the changes within 
^acond.ry .c.u a.ion and reflected the influence of social efficiency, 
sci.enti.f:c n:ar .;;o.-nent and vocationalism. Fourth, it included specific 
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or inferred recon-.nondacions veaarding the (1) fon.ul.cion of objective. 

(2) Lhc selection of activities and instructional methods, (3) the 
organisation of educational experience, and (4) evaluative techniques. 
Fifth, it utili2cd past traditions and contoxporary ideas. Sixth, it 
represented, a compro.-.use between the practical vs. academic extremes. 
Finally, inspite o. a continuing debate over its merits and weaknesses, 
the cardinal Pri.ciples Report did provide a strong base line for future 
educatiop.al development. 

Few people saw this document as a final culmination. Rather it 
was intended to s...arize and lead on. In that sense it served as an " . 
evaluative instrument, taking stock of curre.t circumstances and 
providing guidelines for future planning. As Cre:nin s.nid. "The effect 
of the Cardinal Principles have been legion." 
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PREFACE 



Tlie Conirnissicn on the Reorganization of »Secon(larY Education 
•presents herewith the cardinal principles which, in the judgment of 
its reviewing committee, should gui<ife the reorganization and devel- 
opment of secondary education in the United States. 

The commission was the direct outgrowth of the work of the com* 
mittee on the articulation of high school and college, which submit- 
ted it3 report to the National Education Association in 1911, TTiat 
committee set forth briefly it* conception of the field and function of 
secondary education and urged the modification of college entrance 
requirements in order that the secondary school might adapt its work 
to the varying needs of its pupils without closing to them the possi- 
bility of continued education in higher institutions. It took the 
position that the satisfactory completion of any well-planned high- 
school curriculum should be accepted as a preparation for college. 
This recommendation accentuated the responsibility of the secondary 
school for planning its work so that young people may meet the 
needs of denuKracy. 

Through 16 of its committees the commission is issuing reports 
dealing with the organization and administration of secondary 
schools, ^nd with the aims, methods, and content of the various 
studies. To assist these committees through constructive criticism, 
ft reviewing committee was organized in 1913. Besides conducting 
continuous correspondence, that committee has each year held one or 
two meetings of from one to six days* duration, at which reports of 
the various committees were discussed from many points of view, and 
as a result some of the reports have been revised and rewritten sev- 
eral times. In addition to its task of criticizing reports, it seemed 
desirable that the. reviewing committee itself should outline in a sin- 
gle brief rei)ort those fundamental principles that would be most 
helpful in directing secondary education. In its desire to determine 
tlie principles that are most significant and to set them forth ade- 
quately, the reviewing committee has been three years in formulating 
and revising the report which is presented in tliis bulletin. 

The reports already issued by seven committees and listed on th© 
last piifxe of this bulletin are, for the most part, in fundan)enUl agree* 
ment with the principles herein set forth. 

The translation of these cardinal principles into dailv practice will 
of necessity call for continued study and experiment on the part of 
the adnnnistrative officers and teachers in secondary schools. 

^ Cl..\RENCE D. KrKOBI^ET, 

Chairman of the CorrnnisnotK 
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Mathematlcs—Wllllaii) Heard Kllpatrick, associate profes.sor of education, 
Tcachtrs College, Columbia Uni>ei>iiy, New York City. 

Modern Languages — Kdward Manley. Knglewood High School, Chicago, lU. 

Music — Will »ilarhart, director of music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FiJyslcal Ed ucat loo— -James IL Ma^urdy, director of normal courses of 

, physical education, luternaliona) Y. M, G. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
(now in France, to chcrg\» of Y M. C A. recreation work). 

Scicncea— Oils W. Caldwell, director. L'ncoln School, and professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers Coliege, ^>luinbSa I'liherslty, New York City. 

Sodal Studies — Itiomas J**sfH> Jones, United Slates Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vocational Guidance — Frank M. ly-avltt, associate 8ulx^rlntendent of schools, 
rataburgh. Pa. 
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L THE NEBD FOH REOUGANIZATIO.V 
Secondary education shouJc; be determined bv f hn r,«..^c f .i, 

ed»c.t,on hoover, like other esfllished y if „Z17, 

jusunents Mlien the need arises lotid^ in fi.^ i- 
m,rgaamtion at irregular Sirvat T , c ^ ' "^"f "*' 

Goverinnents, and inton.atioj.al rdalion^him « u ,1 , ^'^"'^^ 
independent personality, ho has more leisure Th« . 

Tile resi-onsibiJity of (he sccond*.o' school is stiP f„Hi,.. ■ 
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ing in less unified family life. Similarly, many important chanpes 
have taken place in community life, in the church, in the S a e, and 
in other institutior.s. Theso ciiarpes in American life call for ex- 
tensive mwlifications in- secondary education. 

2 Changf.3 in the secondary -school population.-Jn the past 
Veare there have been n.arked changes in the secondary-school pop- 
ulation of the Unit<Kl States. The number of pupUs has increased 
according to Federal returns, from one for every 210 of the total 
population in 1889-90, to one for every 121 in 1399-1^)00, to one for 
evwy 89 in 1909-10, and to one for every 73 of the estimated total 
population in 1914-15. The character of the secondary-school pop- 
ulation has been modified by the entrance of large numbers of pupils 
of widely varying capacities, aptitudes, social heredity, and destinies 
in Ufe. FurUier, the broadening of the scope of secondary education 
has brought to the school many pupils vrho do not complete the full 
course but leave at various stages of advancement. The needs of these 
pupils can not bo neglected, nor can ^e expect in the near future 
that all pupils will be able to complete the secondary school as full- 

time students. , ^ n^. 

At present only about one-third of the pupils who enter the first 
vear of the elcnientarv school reach the foyr-jear high school, and 
only about one in nir.e'is graduated. Of those who enter the seventh 
school year, only one-half to two-thirds reach the first year of the 
four-year high school. Of these who enter the four-year high school 
about one-third leave before tlie beginning of the second year about 
one-half ai-e gone before the beginning of the third year, and fewer 
than one -third are graduated. These facts can no longer be safely 

*T"tin^«« m educational thcoinj-Th^ sciences on which edi.ca- 
tional theory dei>euds have within recent years made significant 
contributions. In particular, educational psychology emphasizes the 
following factors: . 

(a) Individvd differences in capacities and aptitudes among tec- 
ondary-tchool pupils.-MT^Bdy recognized to some extent, this factor 
merits fuller attention. 

(b) The reexamination and reinterj^retation of subject ^a^^^^Jy^ 
tU teaching methods vrith reference to '^general discipline. '-While 
the final verdict of modern psychology has not as yet been rendered, 
it is clear that former conceptions of "general values" must Iw thor- 
oughly revised. ^ . . , , 

io) Importance of apphing W«,/e(/?<r.-Sub)ect values and 
teaching methods must lx> t..-,ted in terms of the laws of learning and 
tho application of kno«le(igc to the activities of life, rather than 
primarily in terms of the (U mauds of any subject as a logically or- 
guided science. 
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cation. Modern psych^lZl uZZ '^^^^^^^ ^'^'•••<^"tHry edu- 

'•nent of the individual is fn Zt r^rf ? <^<>^'«'«P- 

«'.at. therefore, any sudde'orrb ruX '"'^^•^^ 

and the secondary «hool or between tv , "''" 

education is undesirable ^ successive stages of 

other considerations call fnr ^^^'^ a.any 

education. Such ^^J^JlZZ::^^^''' ^^'^"^^'^ 
present need is for the formulation of l T. ? ^"'"^ ^ha 
•^^organization, and its adoptio 1"^* P'"^" '^'" 

the secondary schbols of the IW °- ''^J"^^'"^"'^. aU 

... THE 00,.L OP EDUCATION ,N A BB^MoOBACt 

indi.idu.1. More „pLiuJ!f °' »' by th. 

This ideal demands that human nctivifCi? . 
-el of efficiency; that to this I iencyt'ddtd' """^ " ''^^ 
the s.gr.i«canco of these activities and In. ! \" "^^P-^'ation of 
volved; and that the indivil a 1^^^ ideals in- 

of social service in which his pTsZuiTnZTT 
«>03t effective. For the achievemr of ^ ''"^ 
Plac. chief reliance upon educIH ° '"^ """"^ 

habit,, and powen, whe«by he w ll find W , 
^.P. both .i„.elf and .oc^ ^oZ ever n';;iStdr 

nr. THE MAIN OBJE0TIVB3 OF KDUCATION 

tion^:rde".<t::™rii'ira;^^^^^^^^^ ^-^^^ ^^^^ 

i"<iividnal. .or„,a5ly he ia TLZZ T^^t^::^:^^ 
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gro.,p and of various civic groups, and by virtue of th.-sc relation- 
«lHps he IS called upon to engage in adivitios that enrich the fami"v 
hfe, to render important vocational services to his follows and to 
pron^ote the common Vclfan.. It follows, t}K.r.>f<,re, that' wortl^ 

tZrihrr I- ' '=i^'^'="«!'iP. den.an<l attention a^ 

three of the Icftding objectives. 

Aside from the immediate discharge of "the^ specific duties every 
• md.v.dual should have a margin of time for the cultivation of per^ 
«onal and social interests. This leisure, if worthily used, will re- 
rronfo ]m powers and enlarge and enrich lif.. ,-, rJbv mikinrr him 
Ic n; to meet his re.pon.ihiliti... V .nvorU,; u^t "ifi^^ 
impan-s health, disrupt c life, ir-pc-. v-.- -., ] 
destroys civic-mindedness. The tendency iu industriai lue, u.ucu by 
legislation, is to decrease the working hours of large groups of peo^^ 
pi. While shortened hours t.nd to les.,en the harnSifreaa on Zt 
arise from prolonged strain, they increase, if possible, the imnortance 
of preparation for leisure. In view of thesJ consid;ra io^ educ^ 
obrectte '''''''' '.""-'"^ i:nportan;et an 

To discharge the duties of life and to benefit from leisure one 
must have g.x>d health. The health of the individual is es'ei iai' also 
to the vitality of the race and (o the defense of the .U<^ Health 
education is, therefore, fundamental. ^ 
There arc- various proces.<:es, such as reading, writing, arithmetical 
coinputa ,on.s, and oral and written expre^.^i^.n, that arc n ded as 
tools m the affairs of life. Consequently, command of thesl funda 

^r:;:ie^i;:r - '-^^^ ---heiessi tt. 

AiKl finally, the. realization of the objectives already named is d.- 
IK>ndent upon ethical character, that is, upon conduct'^fo.inded upon 
right pnncip!..s. clearly perceived and loyally adhered to 

hand" T'T'l '""^ ^^-"^^'y of eisure^ 

hand in hand with elhical character; tney are at once the frui^ ff 
sterling character and the channels through which such character is 
developed and made manifest. On the om: hand character is rl! J 
."|:i..s apart from the will to discharge the duti: of nd on 
the other hand there is no guarantee that tl.e.se duties will b^Stlv 
discharged unlo.s principles arc substituted for impul es howev ^ 
w.^-.ntentioned such impulses may be. Consequently et'ica ha 
actor IS at once involved in all the other objectives and 11 til 
-e requires specific consideration in any p^ogr:: o7 n^ion'^r 

This comn.ission, therefore, regards the following as the main oh 
jectiv. of education: I. Health. 2. Command of fLdamenral ^rt 
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1 THB NEED FOR REOUGANIZATION 

Secondary education should be deUrmined by the needs of the so- 
ciety to Ixi served, the character of the individuals to bo educated, 
and tJie knowledge of cxiucational theory and practice available. 
These factors are by no' means statia vSociety is always in process 
of developaiftnt; the character of the secondary-school population 
undergoes modification; and the sciences on which educational theory 
and ])ractice depend coiisUntly furnish new information. Secondary 
education, however^ like any other established agency of society, is 
conservative and tends to resist modification. Failure to make ad- 
justments when the need arises leads to the necessity for extensive 
reorganization at irregular intervals. The evidence is strong that 
fiuch a comprehensive reorganization of secondary education is im- 
perative at the present time. 

1- Changes in society. — Witliin the past few decades changes have 
taken place in American life profoundly affecting the activities of 
th© individual. Asacitizen, hcmust toa greater extent and in a more 
direct way cope with problems of coinrmiirity lifo, ?t:!to and, National 
Governments, and international relationships. As a worker, he must 
adjust himself to a more complex economic order. Jis a relatively 
independent personality, he lias more leisure. The problems arising 
from these three dominant phases of life are closely interrelated and 
call for a degree of intelligence and tfliciency on the part of every 
, citizen that can not be secured through elementary education alone, 
't>r even through secondary education nmless the scope of that edu* 
cation is broadened. 

The re^i)onbibility of tlie secondary school is still further increased 
bccAuse many social agencies other than the school afford less stim- 
ulus for education than heretofore. In many vocations there have 
come sucii significant changes as the substitution of the factory sys- 
tem for the domestic system of industry; the use of machinery in 
place of nianual labor; the high specialization of processes with a 
correS]K ending subdivision of labor; and the breakdown of the ap- 
prentice system. In connection with home and family life have fre- 
quently come leivsened responsibility on the part of the children; the 
-withdrawal of the father and sometimes the mother from home oc- 
cupations to the factory or store; and increased urbanization, result- 

T 
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esses. 3. Worthy hoinc-meml>€rship. 4. Vocation. 5. Citizenship. 
6. Worthy use of leisure. 7. Ethical character. 

The naming: of the above objectives is not int(MKled to imply that 
the proce.^s of education can -be divided \nio sopn rated tiolds. This 
can not be, since the pupil is indivisible. Xor is (he analysis all- 
inclusive. Nevertheless, we believe that distiiipnshinj: and naming 
these objectix'es will aid in directing efforts; and we hold that they 
should constitute the principal aims in education. 

IV. THE HOLE OP SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ACHIEVING THESH 

0BJKCTIVK3 

The objectives outlined above apply to education as a whole — ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher. It is the purpose of this section to 
consider specifically the role of secondary education in achieving each 
of these objectives. 

For reasons stated in section X, this commission favors such reor- 
ganization tliat secondary education may be defined as applying to 
all pupils of approximately 12 to 18 years of age. 

1. Heallh, — Health needs can not be neglected during the jMsriod 
of secondary education without serious danger to the individual and 
the race. The secondary- school should therefore provide health in- 
struction, inculcate hcaltli habits, orirani/.e an effective program of 
physical activities, regard health need^ in planning work and play, 
and cot'>pcrate with home and community in safe-g\iarding and pro- 
moting henlth interests. 

To carry out such a program it is necessary to arouse the public 
to recognize that the hoallh needs of young people arc of vital im- 
portance to society, to secure teachers competent to ascertain and 
meet the needs of individual pupils and able to inculcate in the entire 
student body a love for clean sport, to furnish adequate eq\iipment 
for physical activities, and to make the schoo^building, its rooms and 
surroundings, conform to the best standards of hygiene and sani- 
tation.* 

2. Gomm/iTid of fundamental processes. — Much of the energy of 
the elemejjtar}' school is properly devoted to teaching certain funda- 
mental processes, such as reading, writing, arithmetical computa- 
tions, and the elements of oral and written expression. The facility 
that a child of 12 or 14 may acquire in the use of these tools is not 
sufficient for the needs of modern life. This is particularly true of 
the moUM r tongue. Proficiency in many of these piocesses may be 
incre.i.se<l in(»re effectively by their application to new material than 
by the fo:r;ia! reviews conmionly employed in grades seven and eight. 

* Tor the (Aintnf* of a bfiiltb program. t rciK>rt of this CMmmtssloo "iMued hj tht 
Burt«u of UJurftUon us IJulletln, 1D17, No. 00. * TbyilCHl Educatloi. Id Secondtrj ScbooU." 
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Throughout the secondary school, in.trudion and u,. „„h 

Claris- Lst t ' ' H T «>ci«I instuution and 

Sad I s i f? "'^"'^"^ to nmkc .ho hcne. 

women MiouJd, in its organization and its activities excnmlirv wK^i„ 
Home ,„™,l«.r,I,,|, ,s „, „|,jec,ive „„, ^ „ . 

J= tTE Sitt;:^^^^^ contJihuui^o-: 

Bhould^'ha'f"'''"' """7 ^'^^''-"-''^1 ^^''--i. f'onscl.old arts 
Bhou d l,ae a prominent i.lace because of their iinp<,ri:u,GC to iho 
g rl herself and to others . hose welfare .-ill be direc Iv inM er W 
m^?. Ihe attention now de^oled to this pha..e of ed'ucalio, is^l 

f„H M ''"".''^''^■^ '"-^^ f"'- girls planning for h .her insti 
tufons. Iho majority of ^irls who enter wage-earning c^Z^^^ 
directly f, on. the high school remain in then^for onl>Vf ™ 

them the h,,h-school ix>riod ..(Ters the only assured oprort-nity to 
prepare for ,l.a.. hfelong occupation, and it is during th Jiod 

T '"t- '''''' ''^^'^ duties and re 

spous.biiit.e.. l.or g.rls planning to enter higher instifution.s- 

our tn,dl.lo„nI ideals of preparation for higher Institution, are pnrtlcularlr 
would «.v.,„ ,„n snch l.l«h..,.oo! work «a I., carefully dcsigLl ,o d^eloo 
X ' "'■ '"^ ''""'^^ manOKnncnt and conduTt 1, « 

rf.ould b,M..g.n.,,i nc of in,K,.,a,..c a. least e,u«l ,o tl.at „f „,"■ olr worT 

Ih lo" •'^'"•"'^ ^ -"Clio or ,ir , 

WKh.«hoo| nrrr>. ,„at di.reKr.rd tl.Is fundamental need even thouJh 

s^";:;;;::,:? ■""'-^'^ '° or 

•RopoM Of .h,. Co„„:m,« on ,hc ArOcuI.Oon „, In^h a,bool .nd Co.lcsc 1911. 
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In the education of boys, sonne opportunity should l>c found to 
give them a basis for the intelligent appreciation of the value of the 
well-apr>ointed home and of the labor Rnd skill required to nminUin 
such a home, to the end that they may (oopcnitti more ciToctively. 
For instance, they should understand the essentials of food values, 
of sanitation, and of household budgets, 

4. r<?ca^i(?n.— Vocational education should equip the individual to 
secure a livelihood for himself and those dependent on him, to serve 
society well through his vocation, to maintain the right rehitionships 
toward his fellow workers and society, and, as far as possible, to 
find in that vocation his own best development. 

This ideal d 'jiiands that the pupil explore his own capacities and 
aptitudrt, and make a survey of the world's work, to the end that he 
majr select his vocation wisely. Hence, an effective program of vo- 
cational guidance in the secondary school is essential.^ 

Vocational education should aim to develop an appreciation of 
the significance of the vocation to the community, and a clear con- 
ception of right relations between t}*e members of the chosen vocation, 
between diiTerent vocational groups, between employer and employee, 
Ind between producer and consumer. Those aspects of vocational 
education, heretofore iieglected, demand om])hntic attention. 

The extent to which the secondary school sliould offer training for 
a specific vcKation depends upon tlie vocatioti, the facilities that tho 
school can acquire, and the opportunity that the pupil may have to 
obtain such training latter. To obtain satisfactory results those pro- 
ficient in tliat vocation should be employed as instructors and tho 
actual conditions of the vocation should l>e utilized cither within the 
high school or in ;ooperation with tlie home, farm, shop, or office. 
Much of the pupil's time will be required to nro<luce such efficiency. 

5. Civic educatian should develop in the individual those qualities 
whereby he will act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town 
or city. State, and Nation, and give him a basis for undei^standing in- 
ternation. 1 problems. 

For su *i ciuzenship tho following are essential: A many-sided 
interest \n the welfare of the communities to which one belongs; 
loyalty to ideals of civic righteousness, practical knowledge of social 
agencies and institutions; good judgment as to means and methods 
(hat will promote one social end without defeating othenj; and as 
putting all these into effect, habits of cordial cooperation in social 
undertakings. 

The school should develop the concept tha^ the civic d\ities of men 
and women, while in part identical, are also in part supplementary, 

*Kor 4 con»i>r<'hfn»JT» profrtm cf vociUoruil rul(]Aoc« « re^vort of thl« commfiNrion 
iMuert ti Hurf Au of Educttlon bulletin. 1918. No. 10, '•Vocailonil OuldAoct lo Seoondtrr 
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DifforcntiaUon in civic activities 13 to bo enroumncd, but not to tlie 
extent of loss of ijitercst in the common probi.-nis with wiiidi all 
should cope. 

Among the means for developing attitudes and habits important 
m a domocrucv are the assignment oi projocLs and problen.s to 
groups of pupils for cooperative solution and tiio socialiycd r^-ita. 
tion whereby the class as a whole develops a s-cnse of collective 
responsibility. Both of these devices give traiuin- m collective tiiink- 
mg. Moreover, the democratic organization and administra(io» of 
tho school itself, as well as the cooparative relations of jMipils and 
teacher, pupil and pupil, and teacher and teacher, are indispi-nsable. 

While all subjects should contribute to good ciu/enship, the bocial 
studies— geography, history, civics, and economics— should have this 
as tlieir dominant aim. Too fnxiuentl.v, however, does mere in- 
formation,- conventional in value and remote in its kariiig, make 
up the content of the social studies. History sliould so tn-at the 
growth of institutions that their present value may be appreciated 
Geography should show the interdependence of men while it shows 
tJicir common dep<"ndence on jiaturo. Civics should concern iiself 
Jess with constitutional questions and rcinoU: governmental functions 
and should direct attention'to social agencies close at hand and to 
the informal activities of daily life that regard and seek the roinnion 
good. Such agencies as child-welfare organizations and consumeiV 
leagues afford specific opportunities for the exjiression of civic quali- 
ties by the older pupils. 

The work in English should kindle social ideals and givo insight 
into social condition.'! and into personal charactci as related to tirese 
conditions. Henr^ the emphasis by the committee on English on 
the importance of a knowledge of social activitie.«, .social movements 
and social needs on the part of the teacher of i:nglish! ' 

Tho comprehension of the ideals of American democrncy and 
Jojftky to them i-hould be a prominent aim of civic education* The 
pupil should foel that he will be responsible, in cooperation ^v-ith 
others, for kee|,ing the Nation true to the best inherited concoptions 
of denio< racy, and he should also realize that democracy itself is an 
ideal to be wrought out by his own and succeeding generations. 

Oivjc education .should consider other nations also. As a peo- 
ple we should try to understand their aspirations and ideals that we 
may deal more sympathetically and intelligently -with tho-immi- 
grant coming U, wr «hores, and have a basis' for'a wiser and more 
pympaihel lo app.r„aoh to international problems. Our pupils should 
learn that e.i< h nation, at lea.st jwtentially, has something of worth 
to contribute to civilization and that humanity would be incom- 
plete without ih.K rontribution. This means a- study of specific 
n«tion.s, th<-ir a.-lncvt-mcnLs and possibilities, not ignoring their limi- 
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tations Such a study of dissimilar contributions in (ho Ij.rht o( tho 
Ideal of human bmtherhood should hHp to .•s»r.l,li.sh a genuine in- 
ternationalisni, free from sentimentality, fou.uled on fact, and ac- 
tually operative in the affairs of nations.' 

6. ir.,rMy «.t^ o/ /et«*rtf._E.iucation should equip the individual 
to secure from h.s leisure the re-creation of body, ,nind, and spirit, 
and the enrichment and enlargement of his p.-r onality 

This objectiv-e calls for the ability to utilize iho common means of 

r.Tr • .1 "'u™^*'' '"'^^^^u^e, d'«^'"a, and social inter- 
course together with the fostering i„ each individual of one or more 
special arocational interests. 

Jleretofore the high school has given little con.vcious attention to 
this objective It has so exclusively .sought intellectual discipline 
that It has seldom treat^-d literature, art, and music so as to evoke 
right emotional response and produce |K)sitive enjoyment. Its prc- 

~ftT:r '''' ^" '^-'^ ^ ^i'p- 

The school has failed also to organise and di.-ect the social activi- 
ties of young people as it should. One of the sun-.st ways in ^vhich 
to prepare pupils worthily to utilixc leisure in aduk life is' by guiding 
and directing their use of leisure in youth. Th. ..ciiool should, there- 
fore, see that adequate recreation is provided both ^^ithin the .chool 
and by other profrer agencies in the <iommunitv. The school, how- 
ever has a uni.iue opi)ortunity in this field becauH.. it includes in its 
membership representatives from all clas.es of society and conse- 
quently IS able thi-ough social relationships to establish bonds of 
friendship and connnon underst^inding that can not 1^ furnished by 
other agencies. Moreover, the ..chool can so organize recreational 
activities that they ^.■lll contribute simultaneously to other ends of 
education, as in the case of the school pageant,<)r fe.<;tival 

7. mical charac(cr.-ln a democratic .society ethical character be- ' 
comes paramount among the objectives of the .secondary school 
Among the means for developing ethical character may be men- 
tioned the wise selection of content and methods of instruction in all 
subjects of study, the social contacts of pupils with one another and 
with their teachers the opportunities afforded by the organization and 
adnnnistration of the school for the development on the part of pupils 
of the sen.se of personal responsibility and initiative, and, above all 
the spirit of service and the principles of true democracy which 
should peimente the entire school-princip&l, teachers, and pupils 
Si)ecific consideration is given to the moral values to be obtained 
from the organization of the school and the subjects of study in the 
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wport of this coDunission entitled ^lon\ Values in Secondary 
Education.'* * That report considers also the conditions under which 
it may •dvisah)*^ to supplement the other adivities of the school 
by offering a distinct course in moral instruction, 

V. INTERKKIATION OF TUB OTUECTIVES IN SECONDARY EDI ■CA- 
TION 

This commission holds that education is essentially a unitary and 
continuous process, and that each of the objectives defined above 
murt l^* rBCOgni7-'>d thrcu;r]iotJt the entire extent of secondary edu- 
cation. Health n*«^ tvidmHy imporfunt «t til s^s^; Hio r<y 
catidnal purpose nud content is coming properly to be recogni., 
as a necessary and valuable ingn^dient even in the early stages and 
Men when specific preparation is postponed; citizenship and the 
worthy use of leisure, obviously important in the earlier stages, in- 
volve certain phases of education that require maturity on the part 
of the pupil and hence are indisi>ensable also in the later stago^s of 
secondary education. 

Furthermore, it is only as the pupil sees his vocation in relation 
to his citiaenahip and his citiz^-nship in the lipht of his vocation 
that he will be prepared for erTr':tive membership in an industrial 
democracy. Consequently this oummission enteis its protest against 
any and all plans, ho;vever well intended, which are in danger of 
divorcing rocation and Focial-civic education. It stands squan-ly for 
the infusion of vocation with the spirit of ser\'ice and for the 
TitaIir4ition of culture by genuine contact with the world's work. 

rt RECXKJNITION OF THE OBJK(^IVE.S IN KEOUGaMZINQ HIGH- 

SCHOOL suhjkct:3 
Each subject ^ow taught in high schools is in need of exteiuive 
reorganization in order that it may contribute more effectively to the 
objectites outlined herein, and the place of that subject in secondary 
education should de})end upon the value of such contribution. In 
Section IV of ihi^ repoit various references have l)een made to 
needed changes. For fuller treatment the reader is referred to re- 
ports of this comn\if«ion dealing with the several subjects. These 
.reports indicate important steps in such modifications. In each 
report the counnission utternpts to analyze the aims in terms of the 
objectives; to indicate the adaj)tati()n of methods of presentation to 
tlie c iras accept^^d ; and to sutrgest a selection of content on the basis 
of aims 4nd methods. 

VII. EDI CATION ^S A mOCESS OF GROWTH 

Education must l>e conceived as a process of growtli. Only when 
80 conceived and so wnduct^^d can it Ixjcome a preparation for life. 
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Insofar tsi this principle has been ignored, formalism and sterility 
have resulted. 

For example, civic education too often has begun with lopicfl re- 
mote from the pupiPs experience and interest. Iteuctiiig ui:;iin9t this 
formalism, some would have pupils study only thoso miivities in 
which they can engage while young. This extreme, iiowever, is 
neither nec^i^txry nor desirable. Pupils should be led to respond to 
present duties and, at the same time, their interest should be aroused 
in problenfLS of adult life. With tliis intei-e^t as a basis, they should 
bo helped to acquire the habits, insight, and ideals that will enable 
them to meet the duties and resi>onsibilities of later life. Similarly 
in home-inuking education, to neglect present duties and responsi- 
bilities toward the family of whieh the pu|)il is now a member, is to 
court moral insincerity anr? jeopardize future right conduct. With 
present duties as a point of departure, home-making education should 
arouse an interest in future home-making activities and with that in- 
terest as a ba-iis give the training necessary. 

Vin. NEED KOH EXi'LlCl r VALUES 

The number of years that pupils continue in school beyond ths 
compulsory school age dei>cnds in large mea.<;ure upon the degree to 
which Lhe\ and their parents reulizc that school work is worth while 
for them and that they are succeeding in it. Probably in most, com- 
munities doiibt regarding the value of tl:*- work offered causes more 
pupils to leave school than economic nercssity. Consequently, it is 
important that the work of each pupil should be so presented as to 
convince him and his parents of its real value. 

IX. SUBORDINATION OK DEFt:HRi:D VALLES 

Many .subjects are now so organized as to be of little value unless 
the pupil studies them for several years. Since a large propoilion of 
pupils leave school in each of the successive years, each subject 
should l)c so organized that the first year of work will be of definite 
value to tliose who go no further; and this principle should be ap- 
plied to the work of each year. Courses planned in accordance with 
this ])rw!('ip!e will deal with the simpler aspects, or tliose of more 
dim-t a;)p!inition, in the earlier years and <s ill defer the refinements 
for later )e.ars when these can be bettor appreciated. The course as a 
wh«>le Will (hen 1k» kater adapted to the needs both of those who 
continue and of those who drop out of school. 

X. DIVISION OF EDUCATION INTO ELEME.VTARY AND SECONDARY 

Individiinl rlilTei-enccs in pupils and the varied ireeds of so<:iety 
alike dem.iMd that education l)e so varied as to touch the leading 
aspects of occupational, civic, and leisure life. To this end curric- 
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ulnm3* must bo organized at oj -^ropriate stages and the work of 
pupils progivssivoly differentiated. 

To accomplish tins differentiation most wisely the pupil should 
be asswted ordinarily at about 12 or 13 years of ago toM»ogin a 
preliminary survey of the activities of adult life and of his own 
aptitudes in coiuiection therewith, so that he may choose, at least 
tentatirely, some field of human endeavor for special consideration. 
Following the i>eriod of prehminary survey and provisional choice, 
he should acquire a more intimate knowledge of the field chosen, in- 
cluding therewith aii appreciation of its Bocia! significance. Those 
whose schooling ends here should attain some mastery of the technique 
involved. The field chosen will be for some as sharply defined as a 
specific trade; for others, it will be but the preliminary choice of a 
wider domain within which a narrower choice will later l>c made. 

These considerations, reenforced by others, imply, in the judt^mcnt 
of this commission, a redivision of the period devoted to elemontary 
; ' '-'xondary education. The eight years heretofore given to ele- 
mentary edunuion iirvo, not. as a rule, been effectively utili/.ed. The 
last two of these years in particular have not been well adapted to 
the needs of the adolescent. Many pupils lose intere.st an<l either 
drop out of scliool altogether or form habits of dawdling, tx> the 
serious injury of subsef]uent work. We believe that much of tlic diffi- 
culty will l)e removed by a new tyi^e of secondary education l)egin- 
ning at about 12 or 13. Furthermore, the pehod of four yeais now 
allotted to the high school is too short a time in which to accomplish 
tlie work above outlined. 

We^ therefore^ reromnuind a reorganization of the school -system 
whereby the fir.^t i^'ix years $haU be devoted to elementary ed if cation 
designed to meet the needs of pupils of approximately 6 to 12 years 
of age; and the stcond six years to secondary education dcdgned to 
meet the needs of pupils of approximately JB to 18 years of age. 

XI. DIVISION OK SKCOND.\UY KDUCATION INTO JUNIOR AND 
SENIOK PKKI0D3 

Tlie six year.^ to l)e devoted to secondary education may well be 
divided into two |>eriods uhich may be designated as the junior and 
senior periods. In th'* junior period emphasis should be placed upon 
the attempt to help the pupil to explore his own aptitudes and to 
make at least pi'^virional choice of the kinds of work to whicli he will 
devote hini.s*df. In' (he <;enior period emphasis sliould bt^ given to 
training in the lielil<= thus clioFcn. This distinction lies at the basis 
of the organizivtion of junior and senior high schools, 
— / 

*Thf trrm *'c«rrl<-«lvjm" U urM by thin <"oirml«iloo to d^jilfintte t •>Mfmatlc AtrKn^t 
Bi^nt of TObJr.-Js. »»nt. t.^>\ir^*» tn «ho««*» uotjecU. both re<juirfil And rU'Ctlvc. fXleodlug 
thfoui;b two or :i»o-» yv^^fH eml fS-'^'ci'M for * ir*»u> of pupils wbow common aimi »nd 
prcb*bl« CArf#f« i» »\y pjoptrly <iirT«-}cr»ttt.l? a ronitUer«ble part of tlietr work from th^t of 
olbcr froupa lu \hc ^, tioo! 
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In the junior high sc]\ool there should be the ^ladual introduction 
of departmental instruction, some choia- of s'il.je<-t.s under guidance, 
promotion by subjects, orevocational coursc>. ,;ad a -oouil or^'riiiiza- 
tion that cuHs forUi initiative and develops the .-enso of perbuna! 
)rcs{x)nsibility for the welfare of the groups 

hi the senior high school a definite curriculum or<raT\ization should 
be provided by means of which each pupil may lake Nvork system- 
atically planned with reference to his needs as an individual and as 
a member of society. The senior high school should be characterized 
by a rapidly developing social consciousness and l>y an aptitude, of 
self-reliance based upon clearly {)erceived ohjertives* 

Under ordinary circumstances the junior and senior periods should 
each be three years in length so as to realize their distinctive pur« 
poses. In sparsely setHed communities where a senior high school 
can not be nmintained etrectively, the junior high school may well 
be four yean> in length, so that the pupils may attend school nearer 
to their homes for one more year. 

The commission is not unmindful of the desirability, when funds 
permit, of extending secondary education under local auspices so as 
to include the first, two years of v.ori- usually o*^"'ed in colleges, and 
constitutmg what is known a- the junior college, but it has seemed 
unwise for the commission tj attempt to outline the work of this 
new unit. 

XXI. AKTiCULyxiON OK SH:C0ND.\UY EDUCATION WITH EL^-menTAHY 

EDUCATION 

Admission to high sch(K)l is now, as a rule, ba.sed upon the com- 
pletion of ^ prescril)cd amount of academic work. As a result many 
over-age pupils eilner leave scliool altogether or arc retained in the 
elementary school when they are no loiiger deriving much benefit 
from lU instruction. Should a similar conception of the articulation 
of the two schools cor »iu,- after the elementary program has beei. 
shortened to six years, similar bad results will persist. Experienc \ 
in certain sc-hool systems, however, shows that t^e secondary sdiool 
can prov" le s{>ecial in.struction for over-ago pupils more successfully 
than Jhe elementary school can. Comequently jr< recommend that 
%e ondanj schools admit, and provide suitable i?istrvction for. all pu- 
vih ir//<; are in any respect o jiuUure, thnt they xoould derive 7?wre 
yeui'fif from the secondan/ school than from th^ elementary school 

xin. ahticui.ation cf hwukh kducatio.v wrrir skcondahy 

t:nrcATioN 

In view of tlic- important role of secondary education in jrcliieving 
he ohic^riivps r>sent'il in American life, it follows that higher insti- 
utions of lejirning are not- justiaed in maintaining entrance require- 
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ments and examinations of a character that handicap the secondary 
scliool in dischar^riujr us proper functions in a democracy. 

As stated in Section XII of this report, th« secondary school 
should admit all pupils who would derive greater benefit front the. 
secondary than from the elementary school. With the denmnd of 
democratic society for extended liberal and vocational education for 
an ever-increasing number of persons, the hipher institutions of 
learning, taken as a whole, are under a similar obligation with n^fer- 
ence to those wliose needs are no longer met by the secondary scliool 
and ai*o disposed to continue tlieir education. The conception tliat 
higher education should l»e limited to the few is destined to disap- 
pear in the interests of democracy. 

The tradition that a particular tyi>c of education, and that exclu- 
sively nonvocational in character, is the orJy acceptable preparation 
for advanced education, either liberal or vocational, must therefore 
give way to a scientific evahiation of all typos of secondary edu- 
cation as preparation for continued study. This broader C'»ncep- 
tiop need not involve any curtailnient of opportunities for those 
who early manifest academic interest to pursue the work adapted 
to their needs. It does, however, mean that pupils who, during the 
secondary period, devote a considerable time to coui^ses having voca- 
tional content should l?o permitted to pursue wliatever form of higher 
education, either lil>eral or vocational, they aixi able to undertake 
with profit to themselves and fo society. 

XIV. IlECOGNlTiON OF THE OnJECTlVES JN PIiANNING 
CURnJClU.UMS 

No curriculum in the secondary school can be regarded as satis- 
factory unless it gne?; due attention to each of the objectives of 
education ^i^ttined herein. 

Health, as an objective, makes imperative an adequate time assign- 
ment for physical training and requires science courses prcperly 
focused u|)on j)ersonal and coniinnnity -hygiene, the principles of 
sanitation* and tiicir applicatious. Command of fundamental proc- 
eeses necessitates thorough courses in the English language as a 
meuns of taking in and giving forth i^^cas. Worthy home-member- 
shij) calls for the- redinx't'on of much of the ^'ork in literature, art, 
and the social studies. For girls it necessitates adequate courses in 
household arts. Cilize.nshif) demands that the social studies be given 
a prominent place. V'oration as an objective requires tliat many 
pupils devote much of tb'Mr tiuie to specific preparation for a definite 
trade or occupation, and that some pursue studies that serve as a 
basis for advanced work in higii'T institutions. Tlie worthy use of 
leisui^e calls for cour^^cs in literature, art, music, and science so taught 
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•8 to <fotele(> appreciation. It necessifote also a inaririn of free 
electives U> \yt chosen on the basis of persona! avocational interest*. 

Due recognition of the.se objectives will provide the elements of 
distribution and concentration which are recognized as e.«cntial for 
a well-balanced and effective education. 

XV. THE SPECIALIZING AND UNIPtJno rUNCTIO.N'S OF SKCOND- 

AKY EDUCATION 

1. Their Bignrficane^.-Th^ ideal of a demociacy, as set forth in 
bcction II of this report, involves, on the ono. liand, specialization 
whereby individuals and groups of individuals may become effective 
in the various vocations and other fields of inm.an endeavor, and 
on the otncr hand, unification whereby the members of that democ- 
racy may obU.n those common idea.s, common ideals, and common 
modes of thought, feeling, and action that make for cooperation, 
social cohesion, and social solidarity. 

Without effective specialization on the part of gr -ups of individ- 
uals there can be no progress. V.'ithout unification in a democracy 
there can b«^no worthy communily life and no concerted action for 
neusssary social ends. Increasing specialization emphasizes the need 
for unihcation, without which a democracj is a prey to enemies at 
home and abroad. 

2 The specialhing function.-SccondtLry education in the past has 
met the needs of only a few groups. The growing recognition that 
progress in our American democracy depends in no small measure 
upon adequate provision for specialization in many fields is the chief 
cause leading to the present reorganizaJion of ..^icondary education. 
Only through aKention to the needs of variou. groups of individuals 
as shown by aptitudes, abilities, and aspiraUon.s can the secondary 
school secure from each pupil hi.s best efforts. The school must C4.pi- 
tal.ze the dominant interest that each boy and girl has at the tirre 
and direct that interest as wisely as |K.ssible. This is tlie surest 
metlKKl by which hard and effective work may bo obt4iined from each 
pupiJ, 

SiHK-ialization demands the following provisions in 8eamii»n 
education: 

(a) A wide range of suhjectK-ln order to test and develop the 
many imf>ortant capacities and interests found in pupils of secondary- 
school age, the school should provi-^e as wide a range of subjects as 
Jt can offer eCoctnely. 

(6) Explcralion and guidance. ~E^y^c,^\u i„ the junior hiizh 
.choo the pip.l should have . variety of experience and contacts 
m ordrr thU he may expiuro his own capacities and aptitudes. 
lhr<.ugh a .system of ^.ducational suj^rvision or guidance ho should 
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develop rapidly; and from the secondary school the majority of 
pupils pass directly into participation in the aotivities of our society. 

Ilie unifying function calls for the following provisions in second- 
ary education : 

(a) Studies of direct value for this purpose, especially the. social 
studies and the mother tongue, with its literature. 

(6) The social mingling of pupils through the organization and 
administration of , the school. 

(c) The participation of pupils in common aclW^Vl^ in which 
they should have a large measure of responsibility, buci: i.^ athletic 
games, social activities, and the government of the school, 

4. Specialization and unification as mpjihimniary functions. — 
With increasing specialization in any society comes a corresponding 
necessity for increased atiention to unification. So in the secondary 
school, incrcas'^d attention to specialization calls for more purpose- 
ful plans for unification. When there was but little differentiation 
in the work within the secondary school, and the pupils in attendance 
were less diversified as to their heredity and interests, social unifica- 
tion in the full sense of tlie term could not take place. 

The supplementary character of th^se functions has direct bearing 
upon the subjof^ts to be taken by secondai y-school pupils. To thia 
end the secondary school should provide tlic following groups of 
studies: 

(a) Con^tanlSj to be taken by all or nearly all pupils. These 
sliould be dclennuicd mainly by the objectives of health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home-pieiaberihip^ citrzen^Kiy^ «nd 
ethical character. 

(h) Cvnicviufn mri^^^^ pccuhar to a curriculum or to a group 
of related curriculums. These should be determined for the most 
part by vocational need.s, including, as they ^frequently do, prepara- 
tion for advanced study in special fields. 

(c) Free clrcfives^ to be taken by pupils in accordance vrith in- 
dividual 'iptitudcs or special interests, generally of a nonvocational 
nature. These are significant, especially in preparation for the 
worthy itse of leisure. 

The CMist^ints should contribute definitely to unification, the cur- 
riculum variable.^ to specialization, and the free elective.',^ to either or 
both of Ihcse functions. 

In the seventh year, that is the first year ^f the junior high school, 
the pnpd bhonld not be requires! to choose at the outsat the field to 
which he will devote himself. For tliose who do not at this time 
have a definite purpose, opportunity should be given to gain some 
ejj-^rienio with several significant types oi work, s-uch as sorr^ ^orra 
of indnstnal arLs, gardening or other at'ricultural activiu-^ type- 
wntin*: or problems drawn from business, household arts for gins, 
and for ht h'n^t a part of the pupik some work in a foreign languagiv 
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It may b« found feasible to organize several such subjects or projects 
into sliort units mid to arrange the schedule so that every pujjil may 
take several of them. The work thus offered may and should be of 
real educational value, in addition to its exploratory value. 

In the two following years of the junior hi^li ?chool, some pupils 
should continue this tryinf;;-out i)rocess, while others may well devote 
one-fourth to one-half of their time to curriculum variables. Pupils 
who will prol'.-bly iiJu3hr/ aftH^ «wA of Hie ninth grade may 
wcH pre as \\n\c\\ as tw^^4^iir^s of iheir iim^ to vocational prepara- 
tion, but they nuist not be pennitled to neglect preparation for citi- 
zenship and the worthy use of leisure. 

In the senior high school the relative proportion of the thrcft 
groups of subjects will vary with the curriculum. Pupils who arc 
to enter a gainful occupation l)efore the completion of the scjiior high 
school may well devote a laige proportion of the'r time to the cur- 
riculum variable?^ especially during their last year in school. 

In brief, the greater the time allowed for curriculum varinhles, the 
more purposeful should be the time devoted to the constants in order 
that the school may be effective as an agen.\v of unification. Above 
all^ the greater the differentiate^ !) in studi'^s, the more im[>ortaj:t be- 
comes the socirtl iniiiglinj; of |;Upils pursuing different cun icuhnns. 

The supplementary chaiartcr of the specializing and unifying 
functions has a direct bearing also upon the type of high school best 
Buited to the needs of democratic society* as dibcussed in the next sec* 
tion. 



XVJL THE COMrilEHENSlVK ITIOH SCHOOL AS THK STANDARD 
SECON.VARY SCHOOL 

The comprehensive (sometimes called composite, or cosmopolitan) 
high school, embracing all curriculums in one unified organization, 
should remain the standard type of secondary school in the United 
States. 

Junior high scliools must he of tiie comprehensive type, wliatcver 
policy be adopted for the sen.or high schools, since one of the pri- 
mary purpof^s of the juniur hri^h school is to assist the pupil through 
a wide variety of contacts jind i xperience^s to obtain a Insis for in- 
telligent choice of his cdu-'ahoiiai and vocational career. In the 
judgment d the commission, mmhoi- high ^choo!s and fonr year high 
schools of the older organizntioim Miould, as a rule, be of the comprc- 
jiensive type for the followin': reasons: 

1. For cff^cifvcnenB of v'^cnitomil cdvcaiiou. — ^^Vhen effectively or- 
ganized and administered (see pp. 27 ti) 20) the comprehensive 
high school can make d'^Tcrcnt jni( d C(huation of greater value to 
the individual and to >i*^M'^\\ f< r .such \a!u:i depends hir-^cly upon 
the extent to which iJic Individuii! p»i?^u<> the curnculu:n bu.^t suited 
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to his needs* This factor is of prime importance, although fre- 
quently ignored in discussions regarding the efftiotivcness of vocs* 
tional and other types of differentiated education. 

In a system of Sj>ecial-typc schools many influences interfere with 
the wise choice of curriculum. Tins many pupils choose the high 
school nearest to their homes, or the school to which- their friends 
have gone or are going, or the school that provides the most attractive 
social life or has the best athletic teams. Still others are unwisely 
influenced by the notions of neighbors and friends of the family. 
After entering a special-tvpe school, many pupils drop out because 
the work is not adapted to their needs, while comparatively few 
transfer to another school. 

In a comprehensive school the influences interfering with a wise 
choice of cGrriculum may be reduced to a minimum. When an un- 
wise choice has been made the pupil may hi* greatly aided in discover- 
ing a curriculum better adapted to his needs because he can see other 
work in the school, talk with school companions, and confer with 
teachers who are able to give him export advice regarding such cur- 
riculums. When such a pupil has found a curriculum better adapted 
to his needs, he can be transferred to it without severance of school 
relationships and, what seems to him, the sacrifice of school loyalty. 

Moreover, pupils in comprehensive schools have contacts valuable 
to thcni vocationally, since people in every vocation must be able to 
deal intelligently with those in other vocations, and employers and 
employees must be able to understand one another and recognize 
common interest^?. Similarly, tcacliei-s in comprehensive Fx:hools have 
a better opportunity to observe otlier curriculums a^d are thereby 
better able to advise pupils intelligently. — 

Summarizing under this head, the well -organized comprehensive 
school can make differentiated education of greater value than can 
the 8pecial-ty|H» school, because it aids in a wise choice of curriculum, 
assists in readjustments when sucli arc desirable, and , rovidcs for 
wider contacts essential to true success in every vocati^ n. 

2. For unification, — When administered by a principal who him- 
pc*i recognizes the social value of all type>s of secoti.iary education 
aad in^-pires a broad spirit of democracy among teaclu/s and pupils, 
the comprchensiv<» high school is a belter instrument for unification. 
Thniu<^h fiicndships formed with pupils jiursuing ether curru*ulums 
and h«\in^ vocational and wlucational goals widely different from 
their own, ihe pupils realize that the interests which they hold in 
common with others are, after al!, far more impoitant than the 
differei»r(*s that Aould tend to make them ant:i^<niistic to others. 
Through ^-hoi)! assemblies and organizations they acquire common 
idea^ Tiirough group activities they secure training in cooi)€ration, 
Tlirougli lovulty to a school wiiich includes many groups tliey are 
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ni/t. tl „, la,.^c dies where two or more high schools arc needed 

loo s";;"-' p"""''^ i" each itu 

school, s.,-h tt practicf, Ix-.g precludeu by the fact that cerUin 

pupils (o p.nn,t economical organization and ^dministratiot In 
such c ... H fe-.v curriculums nay well appear in selected comprehen 

r^e-r:;- ':;;:;:t;r ^^^''^^ 

The co!;Mni.^ion .Iso recognizes the impracticability of offerinc 
ever> c„..TK„i„,„ n. ev.ry small rural high school, in such ca^ ^ 
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is desirable that a curriculum for which the m!ml>er of pupils does 
not warrant such duplication should be offered in sclect<>d schools, 
and that pupils needing that curriciiJuin should go to thor^ schools. 
This plan is substfintially the same as that rocou\nu»nded for the 
lar^ city. 

C. Effective organization of currindum^ in compreficmive high 
schools. — Finally, the commission recognizes that in the past rela- 
tively ineffective instruction has been iiffordcd in some comprehen- 
sive schools. This has been due in part to the fact that every- 
where vocational education has becji passing and is still passing 
through a period of experimentation. 'J*he conimission believes, 
Jiowever, that the most serious defect in voc*ationaI education in the 
comprehensive high scliool has been due to a lack of proper organiza- 
tion and administration. Elfective vocational education can not be 
secured when administered like so many accidental groupings of sub- 
jects. To remedy this situation the commission recommends that 
each curriculum, or group of closely related curriculums, in the 
large comprehensive high school be placed under the supervision of 
a director whose task it shall be to organize that curriculum and 
maintain its efficiency. The curriculum directors must work under 
the general direct ii^n of the principal, who must be the coordinator of 
all the activities of the school. Especially is it necessary that each 
director shall bo selected with the same care that would be exer- 
cised in choosing the principal of a special-type school enrolling as 
many pupils as are enrolled in the curricnlum or curriculums under 
his direction. In medium-sized high sdiools unable to employ 
directors for the various curriculums, the teachers should be or- 
ganized into committees to cori.s'aer the problems of the various 
curriculums, all working under the direction of the pri-icipal. 

Unless the various curriculums are effectively organized and ad- 
ministered, and unless the democratic spirit pervades the schcM, tho 
comprehensi\e high school is in danger of failure; with th(iSO factors 
present, it has every proniib'.* of sua-e^is. 

XVIL KKCOONITION OP THK OB-lECxIVES IN ORGANIZING THK 

SCHOOL 

Tlic objectives must detenrtine the organization, or el.^ the or- 
ganization will detennine tho objectives. If the only basis upon 
whi'^h a high school is organized is that of the subjects of study, 
each department being devoted to some particular subject, there 
will result an over- valuation of the importance of subjects as .such, 
and the tendency will be for c.'ich teacher to regard his -function as 
jnercly fhat of leading the pupils to master a particular subject, 
rather than that of using the subjects of study and the activities of 
tlM5 sch'>ol as means for achieving the objectives of education. Tho 
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departmental organiratidn b desirable but needs to b#5upplrn«i4iil. 

The two following methods arc suggested: 

(A) The PrincifoTs Council 

The principal may select from his teaclicrs a council, earn ni»Mnbcr 
of which shall be charged v'ith the responsibility of studying iho 
activities of the school with reference to a speci6c objective. Plans 
for realizing these objectives should be discussed by the principal 
and the council. Wit .ut impairing in any way the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the principal, it will, as a rule, increaso the efficiency 
of tlie school if the principal encourages initiative on tho part of 
these council mcinlx^rs and delegates to them such onsibi\ihes r '» 
bo finds they can discharge. The members of such a coiuuu and 
their duties are suggcsled as follows: 

Health director. — This council member should seek *o ascertain 
whether the health needs of the pupils #mdK\uiiWy niet. For this 
purpose he should consider the ventilation and sanitation of the 
building, the provisions for lunch, the posture of pupils, the amount 
of homo work required, the provisions for physical training, and 
the effects of athletics. He should find out whether the pupils are 
having excessive social activities outside of school, and devise nuana 
for gaining the cooperation of parents in the proper regs^lution of 
work and recreation. He nrrny well see whether the teuclnng of 
biology is pro{)erly focused upon hygiene and sanitation. 

Citizenship director. — The citizenship director should determine 
whether the pupils are developing initiative and t)>e sennc of per- 
sonal responsibility. He should foster civic-mindedn^v^s through the 
school paper, debating society, and general school exercises, and givo 
suggestions for directing the thinking of the pupils to significant 
problems of t)»e day. 

Curriculvm directors— As discussed in Section XVI of this re- 
port, for each important group of vocations for wlftch the school 
offers ft curriculum, or group of curriculums, there should be a 
diifctor to study the nee<ls of these vocations and find otit the respects 
in which the graduates are succeeding or failing in meeting legiti- 
mate vocational demands. With the knowledge thus gained he 
should strive to improve the work offered by the school. 

Ono of these 'curriculum directors should have charge of prepara- 
tion for coliegcs and normal schools. He should obtain the records 
of graduates attending those schools and find out the strong and 
weak points '\ \ th.eir preparation. He will advise .with pupils in- 
tending to onter these institutions as to the work that they should 
take in the high soImoI. 

Director of rf,cn!k,\al and educational guidance. — This member of 
the council slxuild collect data regarding various vocational and cdu- 
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cational opportunities and the qualifications neodod. If the s<*h()ol 
is small, he may hi*ip individual pupils in acquiring an int4?l!i^nt 
attitude toward the choice of a vocaihHi or uf a lii;;her education; 
but if the school is large, he must train others -.vho can know the 
pupils more intimately, to absist in this service, always holding him- 
8(df ready to give advice. 

Director of preparation for leisure. — ^This council member should, 
far^s possible, see that the pupils arc developing interests that 
will (^sjlst in later )ifo to use their leisure '.vi>tly. He sWuld 
consider es^odally the musical oiJAnuaHorvS; ttv« library, ihe 

ail clubs and cluvses, arsd the various \%ays in v.hich pupiU are 
spending their leisure. 

The large school may have need for additional directors to deal 
M'ith other vital phases of education. 
(B) By CoTfirniftees. 

The principal may appoint committees of teachers each of which 
would 1*0 charged with duties similar to those described. An ad- 
vantag<i of tlie committee plan is that a larger number of tt a'ihers 
wiiJ be Stimulated to ac<|uire a broad educational point of view. 

Theoretically, it is pos*>ibUi for the principal himself to scj)ervi&6 
the teaching ami din'^ct all the activities of the school. Prtctically, 
liowever, the majority of adminis^raton? tend to become abs<Tbed in 
a few asfyects of education. In fact, intensive creative work along 
any one line on the part of tfu- principal leads naturally to at least a 
temporary neglect of the other aspects of education. Consequently, 
eitlier a principal's council or committees of t'^ 'ihers seem cs*^ential 
in order that nono of the obj.ctivcs may be ted. 

It is not intended that the council or the c^'mniittees should in 
any way lessen the ultimate responsibility of the principal, but that 
by this means the cooperation of the (Jitire teaching body may be 
secured and all the objectives held in view. 

XVin. SKCONOAHY EDUCATION ESSE.V^IAL FOR ALL YOUTH 

To the extent to which the objectives outlined herein are adopted 
8S th»; amtrollin*^ aim£i of education, to that extent will it bf- recog- 
nized that an extended education for every boy and g*rl is cb.MMUial 
to the welfare, and even to the e.xistence. of democratic s^nncty. 
The signifif^ance of these objectives is becoming nioix* and more ap- 
parent under modern conditi(»ns in our democracy. These conditions 
gro \ out of increased knowledge of science with its rapidly extend- 
ing applitniions to all the aifairs of life, keener competition with 
its atleiulani dangers, closer C(»ntacts of peoples of varied racial and 
religious types, and greater assert iven.tiss of all men and women in 
the control of their own destinies. T^hesc and many other tendencies 
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in. rA„T.T.yB scnoouNo , compulsorv »„.m«™ 

RKQUIRKMBNT ' 
As s(at«d in Section I of tlik ratv^ * i 
aWthrec reaches aJRlt ZT^L f' '^^"r"" ^'""^ 

llie value of ;he oduMlion offered - ihir/. ,7i ""'l """^ P«"nl» 

discussed i„ Sections VIII and IX Tl^ ThtT t " 
in Us e.ect .,v greater riri^ ^^J^J^ 'S^;^' 
w. i cont.n:.e u„,il «>cial conditions can 1. n.at J^m^Z ,o d " 

In tl.c incantunc, » sound national policy dictates the urgent 
for c.g.s!atK.n «Wy all young pe.4ns/wh.,her lo^S oVn!^ 
8lm 1 U req.nred to attend school not less than cirrht ^' 
that .h.>,s are in .session until they read; thfag Tis" 

At(endance for eight hours in each week will make Dos.i> I. • 
pcrtant ,,rogn-.s not only in vocational efT.ciency but at t Z 
I,ro,no;K,n of health, preparation for worthy Lme meml.^^. 
C.V.C HUeUi^ence and efficiency, the Wtter utiliLion ofTeTs ^3' 
etlucal dev-elop,„e„t.. All these objectives are evidontlv asTmpor 

u:in:v:;';x:5^ ^"i^ti^:l 

The value of part-time instruction, if pn.perly orpani/ed is out of 
ali pr.,i>oa,o,-. ,o the time involved, becaus,; it can Silize as a bLi, 
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the new experiences of tho younti; ^vor!;er anrl liis new social and 
civic contftct*^. Moreover, continued aitendance at Sth«^ol \\\\\ afford 
an intellectual stimulus too often lacking to t!u>s*j voung i>erM>ns 
under tho modern subdivision of labor. ^ . 

OonAeqwntly, this coinmL^sion rc-^^'Wr -h the r>\nrtmeM of legk- I 
lotion whereby all yoking persons up ii^ the aoe of JS, whether » 
ployed ^r not, shall he required to attend the '-rrvndai y school i-M , 
Uis than eight hours in each week' that the schooh arc in session. * 
In some States it may bo held to be impracticable :it tho outset *x> 
^' require such part-time attendance beyond tlic aire of 10 *>r 17, but the 

commission holds that the ini^)erative needs of Americ:in dttmocracy » 
:j can not 1)6 met until the period is extended to 18. 

To make this part-time schooling effective it will be necessary to 
adapt it spccifioally to the needs of the ]>upils concerned. More- ; 
*: f over, teachers must be trained for this now type of work. Without 

sueh provisions there is gi-eat dar-er of failure and a consequent re- ' 
action against this most valuable extension of secondary education. | 
I;i view of the importance of developing a sen^e of common inter- » 
f'f' ests and social solidarity on the part i^f Mie young worker and those 

t of his fellows v. ho :\ic coni'inuii:,^ in full-time :ittond.ince at c^i.^aI^ 

it appears to this commission that this part-tijne education shouhi be 
^ conducted in the comprehensive secondary school rather than in { 

F'^ separate continuation schools, as is tho custom in less democratic 

I -J societies. By this plan the part-time students and the full-time ^ 

|; Btudenti; rnay shai-e in the use of the assembly hall, gymnasium, anc : 

other equipment provided for alh This plan has tlie added advan- * 
I tage tliat the enrollment of all pupils may be cofitiuuous in the sec- 
f ^ ondary school, thus farthering cmi.loyment supervision on the one 

hand and making easier a return to full-time attendance whenever 

• the lure of industry or the improvement of economic conditions in } j 

the family makes snch a return inviting and feasible. • ! 

• The part-tinjc attendance for ci-ht hours a week of all {>ersons * 

l>etween 14 and 18 who are not now in school will require a large j I 

*' iiif rease in the teaching force in secondary schools. No other single ■ » 

< piece 01 educational legislation could, however, do more to laise } ^ 

' the level of intelligence and efiiriency and to insure tho welfare of \ ^ 

^ deznocracy. 

|| XX. CONCLUSION | 

f In conclu<ling this report on the cardinal princif)les of secondary i 

ed':canon the commission would cill attention to its 17 other reports t 
in ^%hich tJie principles hcnun s**t forth arc applied to tho various 
a>pect^ r»f secondary education. The reports now available are listed 
on ihi* hr.t page of this b\il!eiin, and others are nearly ready for j>ub- 
' liCHtiu I. On(: n*i)ort will consider m detail the application of these 

} 
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principles to the orgftnization and adminisdation of secondary 
schools. Thirteen rqwrts deal with the aims, n.etluKls, and content 
of tho various subjects of study and curriculuii.s in tiic li-ht of these 
principles, TJirte others discuss vocational Rui.'anoe, physical edu- 
cation, and the moral values that should be derived from "secondary- 
school organization and instruction. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that (lie problems of stj- 
ondary education merit much more serious ufteiuion than they have 
received lioretofore. The study of the best metliods for adaptiiir. sec- 
ondary education to the needs of modern democratic life is but b'-gun. 
The physical, intellectual, emotional, and etliical characteristics of 
young people are still but vaguely compreliendcd. Such know ledge of 
social needs and educational theory and practice as is already avail- 
able has i)een seriously studied by coinparativcly few administrators 
and t«ach-rs. Progress >vill defend very lai gel v upon adequate pro- 
fessional training of teachers both before and after enteniig upon 
6e.rvice. Plans must be adopted for pooling the results of succossful 
experimentation on the" part of individual teachers. To make the' 
reorganization effective, competent supervision and con.structive lead- 
ership must be provided in the various iields of secondary eti»jcatior». 

It IS the firm belief of this commis-sion that secondary education 
Jn the United States musf aim at nothing less than complete and 
worthy living for all youth, and that therefore the objectives de- 
scribed hei-ein must find place in tlie education of every boy and 
girl. 

Finally, in the process of translating into daily practice the cardi- 
nal principles herein set forth, the secondary school teachers of the 
bnited States must themselves strive to explore t!ic inner nu-ni>.ing 
of the. great democratic movement now stru;;gling for .supreniacv 
i he doctrine that each individual has a right to the opportunity to 
develop the l^<;t that is in him is reinforced by the Iwlicf in the po- 
tential, and jjerchance unique, worth of the individual. Tlie ta-^-k of 
education, as of life, is therefore to call forth that potential worth 

While .seeking to voke the distinctive excellencies of individuals 
and groups of individuals, the secondary school n.i. . be ciually 
r.«:alous develop tho.se >:ommon ide.is, common ideals, and common 
mo'I,:S of thought, feeling, and action, whereby America, througl, » 
ncn, umncd. commor. life, ma; .-ender her truest M^rvice to a world 
tecking for democracy among men and nations. 
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